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PREFACE. 



It is vLsasl, Header^ to call thee gentle^ but an 
adjectiYe bo propitiatory is undignified in the 
writer, insulting to thy understanding, and was 
only invented by some cunning scribe, who, 
having committed an egregious fault, thought 
to win thee, as an Isaac Walton would, with 
a soft-mouthed gentle. In simple integrity, 
then — Reader — ^know that these volumes are 
simply a piece of Literary Patchwork, and 
so I would have entitled them, but that I 
discovered Captain Basil Hall had given the 
name of Patchwork to a book of his own. 
In accordance with the term, this production 
consists of divers colours, and divers pieces, put 
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together with some little caxe, but still it is — 
Patchwork. Here you will find the rose pink 
sentiment; the sad^ Quaker-coloured tale ; the 
more florid story ; a little bit of green yerse ; 
the neutral-tinted essay, and dingy bits from 
the antique. Its texture likewise is — Patch- 
work. Here is a piece of Venetian cloth, 
which, you may think, might have been better 
manufactured ; a cutting of satin, which would 
have borne a more polished surface; a trifle of 
homely cotton, mayhap not worth inserting ; a 
morsel of brocaded silk, with the design some- 
what obscure; together with several inlets of 
tapestry, representing classical subjects ; hum- 
ble copies from tlie masters. In short, from 
whatever point the work may be viewed, it is 
still Patchwork. The only material I hope the 
purchaser will not discover is what is generally 
termed — stuff". So much for the book's qua- 
lity ; and now, dropping the metaphor, a word 
in its behalf generally. 



PREFACE. Vll 

When a friend of Dr. Johnson's gave him a 
dinner and apologized for its homeliness, the 
Doctor said, *' Then why, sir, did you not fur- 
nish a better one ?" With this gruff rejoinder 
before me, I should do very wrong to make an 
apology which might provoke a similar reply 
from the public. No one ever yet issued a 
book unless he imagined it possessed some 
degree of merit. All simulated modesty is 
soon found out. It is even better to err in the 
opposite extreme, and avow a large share of 
parental affection for your literary offspring. 
Without, however, going to either extreme, 
since I am quite aware my progeny have many 
faults — some intrinsic, others owing to evil 
spirits of the press — yet I may be permitted to 
say, that a few of the productions which have 
already appeared in Periodicals have received 
sufficient commendation from the Papers to 
suggest their addition to those which appear 
now for the first time. I have also the privilege 
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of saying, that towards the poetic portion of 
my literary family — a valued £riend^ whom to 
know is to revere^ Leigh Hnnt^ has expressed 
that sort of interest which Experience^ con- 
templating Poetry trying to unfold its young 
wings^ is ever likely to entertain^ especially 
when personal kindness is included. 

For the rest — ^brief notes are appended to 
each division of the work, rendering further 
remark in this place unnecessary. 
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^ IBrama, in HH^rte ^ctt. 



ACT I. 

ScENB I. — Venice. An open space. 
Enter Anselmo and Vitalb. 

VlTALE. 

Anselmo ! why thou art completely chang'd 
From sunny spring to sombre autumn's time; 
And all thy blossoms, which were wit and mirth, 
Are prematurely tum'd to bitter fruit 
Of sighs and groans ; and all this done by love! 
If love be ever thu«, then Heaven forefend 
That love should visit one T count a friend. 
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Anbblmo, 

Yes, it is love which weighs my spirit down ; 
And oh! 'tis hard to love, and know not where 
To find the load-star of my soul. 

VlTALB. 

Alas! 
It must have been a falling star that dropt 
From out its azure setting in the sky. 
'Tis very often on a summer's night 
One sees th^ meteor thus, but 'tis not oft 
It doth reverse a man so thoroughly. 

Ansblmo. 

Ay, like a meteor she did dazzle me. 

And, like a meteor, trackless she hath gone. 

Vita LB. 

Did she from out the Adriatic rise* 
A second Venus, dripping from the waves? 
Or didst thou sow the dragon's tooth, and she 
Sprung from the earth edl armed to conquer thee ? 
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Ansblmo. 

To stay thy mocking, T will tell the tale. 

"Ks very short, and simple as 'tis brief. 

One morning, coming from Secretto's ball. 

We met a musical quartette of dames 

Whose laughter drown'd the splashing of our oars 

Thus I was almost at their side before 

They had observed me; then, in sweet dismay. 

They shuffled on their masks, and laughing bade 

Their gondolier to rest till I had pass'd. 

Meanwhile, Vitale, 1 had seen a face 

Replete with beauty of that pensive kind 

Which most doth hallow women's loveliness. 

She seemed some goddess dreaming of her home. 

Or mourning some short-lived mortality. 

VlTALB. 

Such is thy taste ! I relish less of thought: 
Such faces seem regretting their own charms : 
But beauty ought to deck itself in smiles. 

Anselmo. 

Ay, but when intellect and beauty form 
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A contract of their own to make a face 
Their mutual citadel — the loveliness 
Doth take it shape from an inmiortal source. 
The reflex of the soul. Still more a charm 
When pensive thought is added unto this, 
To soften and subdue the fire of mind. 
Then doth a woman's beauty emulate 
Angelic form. And such hath she to whom 
My life is dedicate. A glance did serve 
Her likeness to implant upon my heart; 
And there the portraiture hath dwelt with me, 
Stamp'd by the hand of love for evermore. 



VlTALE. 

Beauty's exponent ought to lie in smiles. 
The loveliest view without the sun is lost. 
Thy beauties ever were like moonlight nights. 
Serenely cold and passionless; but mine, 
Like rosy day, all redolent of smiles, 
"lis weU in this our tastes do not agree ; 
For as it is, we cannot clash in love. 
But didst thou not attempt to learn her name. 
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Or were thy energies all petrified 
By her cold glance ? 

Ansblmo. 

Oh, no: I did not speak, 
For she did evidently shan discourse ; 
And, what is stranger, all Guiseppe's pains 
To find her residence hath been in vain. 

VlTALB. 

rU wager thee that Pippo finds her out : 

I have already bade him to the task. 

If he tracks not the fair incognita. 

Then shall I think the waters yielded forth 

Some day-break spirit to thy wondering sight. 

Anselmo. 

Never was Naiad half so lovely yet; 
Or, if her equal lived, and once beheld 
Her spirit-image in her crystal home. 
Then, like Narcissus, must she die of love. 
For love of her own beauty. 
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VlTALK. 

Adieu, my friend; 
I pity thee with so much earnestness, 
That I'll at OQce to work. Anon we meet. 
Then I will tell thee of the means I've used 
To give a substance to thy morning dream ; 
And so, till then, farewell. 



(Esit.) 



Ansslmo. 

Farewell, indeed! 
For if thou Purest badly in thy search. 
How worse fare I, who wait thy seeking her. 
Oh! I could ever praise her to the wind ; 
And then, perchance, some sweetly-scented breath. 
Bearing commission to her fragrant lips. 
To learn how sweeter they — ^might in its folds 
Convey the sighs my heart would fain suppress ; 
To speak the love my tongue would fain confess. 

(Eant.) 
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SCENE II. 

View of the Rialto. 

Enter Pippo and Guibeppe. 

Pippo. 
Ah, Guiseppe, friend and rogae, whither now ? 
Thou hast some secret, I suppose, to keep inviolate, 
for thou seexnest dying to teU it. 

GuiSIPPE. 

And I might die if I waited the stopping of thy 
tongue. Call me a rogue, forsooth! The learned 
tell us, Pippo, that particles of like nature are at- 
tracted together ; thus my being a rogue explains 
why thou art here. 

Pippo. 

Come, thy secret or the news. 
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GuiSEPPE. 

Coretto has been teaching me a new pass. I can 
run a man through while he is winking. 

PiPPO. 

Keep thy secret entirely for thine own use. What 
else? 

GUISEPPB. 

I killed the bullying Frenchman, De Courtney, the 
other night. By my faith, though, it was a lucky 
tierce that did it. The rascal was as good at sword- 
craft as Guiseppe. 

PiPPO. 

Of course, thou braggart. No merit else in killing 
him. What next ? 

Guiseppe. 

The most lovely woman in Venice hath fallen in 
love with me. 
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PiPPO. 

That is possible, for an angel hath translated her 
passion for me. What else ? 

GUIBEPPB. 

Thy master has a kna^e for a servant. 

PiPPO. 

And thy servant a villain for his master. Go on. 

GnisBPPB. 

My Lord Anselmo has grown moody, and morose, 
and mouldy through love. 

PiPPO. 

Signor Vitale has deserted poor Juliet. He dis- 
covered a mole on her shoulder. 

GUISBPPE. 

Signor Anselmo is in love, downright in love. 
"Hs no fanoifiil sentim^tal offspring of Cupid, but 
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the god hath done it all himself, and now I hardly 
know my fonner master. 

PiPPO. 

He never knew, or he never would h»ve hired thee. 

GUISBPPE. 

Rascal! IH show thee my new method of letting 
daylight through a man. 

PiPPO. 

rU lay thee a piaster I get the first hit. 

« 

GUISEPPB. 

Ay, twenty that thou gett'st the first hit. (Strikes 

« 

him,) 

PiPPO. 

Go to. Does not the signor know for whom he so 
sighs? 

GUISEPPE. 

No, neither does thy master, for I learn he is seek- 
ing her all over Venice for his unhappy friend. 
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PiPPO. 

(I will not tell bun that I have found the lady.) 
Tis very strange. I thought tliat if Goiseppe or 
Pippo saw but the flutter of a lady's garment, they 
would know the wearer by it. 

GuiSEPPB. 

Or trace the owner of a little foot but half way 
peeping from a balcony. 

Pippo. 

Or from the fingers touching the strings of a 
gondola's curtain, know who was inside. 

GUISSPPR. 

Or by the outline of a hideous mask, in strict 
discordance with the face beneath, tell the hidden 
beauty's name. 

Pippo. 

Or make the pavement of the Piazzetta say whose 
foot had kissed it last. 
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GuiSXFFB. 

Ay, thou playest in very truth the part of a pro- 
viding jackal to the lion, and findest the prey out for 
thy master, which master needs the prayers of all the 
saints in the calendar to get a niche in heaven if his 
servant was seen with him half an hour before. 

PiPPO. 

Thy pious speech hath called him forth. , Get thou 
hence, sirrah ! I wish not my master to see I waste 
my time in converse with such as thou. 

m 
GUISEPPE. 

Fiud out the lady of Anseimo's love, and in return 
I'll be sarcastic, and will say — good, honest Pip. 



CExit.) 



{Enter Vitalb.) 

Vitals. 
Hast any tidings of the lady yet } 
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PiPPO. 

Yesy my ^od lord of all. The Lady Julia, and 
Signora Viola, and Lord Gerardo's waiting-woman, 
and LtLcretia, and the Milanese, and the dame of Padua 
— all. These notes will testify my skill (showing 
notes.) The lovely Viola I saw in person, and her 
questions were so searching, I was compelled to say 
you were gone to Lombardy to see your amit. 



ViTALB (impatiently,) 

"Hs not of these I speak, but of the fair 

Whose charms have wrought such changes on my 

friend. 
And bent his nature in the chains of love. 



PiPPO. 

Your pardon, sir, but what quality of love is his ? 
I have learned the lady's residence and name, but 
she is one to whom honourable love alone can be prof- 
fered. If your sort of love is meant, my lord 
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VlTALB. 

No fear of any but the truest — best. 
Anselmo never lov'd before, and now 
The god makes up in strength the fallow time. 
Anselmo's heart knows not of love like mine. 
While I have dissipated golden youth. 
Turning the current sterling time to naught. 
His purer, soul hath nurs'd its sweet affections. 
And by the nursing hath increas'd the store. 
Thus he hath now a heart of worth to give. 
The more since late he lays it on love's shrine. 
But I have serv'd an untrue deity. 
The image of the god without his soul; 
The dross of love, the counterfeit of truths 

PiPPO. 

Be sure, my lord, thou art in love with love. 

VlTALB, 

Oh, that my licensed soul could find some chord 
To bind it, like my friend's, in innocence ; 
Some sweet enchantress, who in honour's home 
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Would weave a spell to bid my troant heart 
Abhor the false god as I loy*d him once. 

PiPPO. 

This sadden change doth show the spell already 
is begun. 

VlTALB. 

Would that it were ! But now no more of this : 
Thou hast leam'd the lady's name — ^who is she? 

PiPPO. 

They call her Isola : she is the duke's own kins- 
woman. 

VlTALB. 

Ah, by my faith ! thy love, Anselmo, takes 
No lowly flight. Is she of Venice, then? 

PiPPO. 

Of Venice now, and Florence now and then; and 
then of Florence yet again. Nay, my lord, pri'thee 
let me impart my knowledge in mine own way. It 
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hath cost mach to gain it, and moat be doled forth 
like all valuable stuff. 

VlTALB. 

Oh, if thou gavest money, take my purse; 

But tell me what thou know'st, and get thee gone. 

PlPPO. 

Money, i'£edth! No, respected sir, it hath cost 
your Pippo feur more than money's worth — his 
modest, loving, virgin heart. 

VlTALB. 

I'll let thy knowledge, sirrah, quickly out 
From forth thy doublet with my rapier's point. 

Pippo. 

That would be cutting open the goose for her 
golden eggS' — destroying the swan for his song. 
Well, my lord, this, in brief, is the tale. In Flo- 
rence lately dwelt two ladies, who were accounted the 
most lovely there (imitating his master,) They lived 
in solitude, nursing their minds in Learning's lap, the 
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while their forms grew up in beauty's mould. (Vi- 
tals impatient.) A week ago Florence mourned their 
loss. They left the dty for the palace of our dvke, 
and there they have dwelt since. 

VlTALB. 

And yet their presence here is still unknown. 

PiPPO. 

From what I can gather from the cuttings of my 
informant's reservation, I faaicy the duke is fattening 
his nieces. (Vitalb half draws his sword.) Well* 
my lord, cooping them up like capons, till he finds a 
good market, has much the same effect. I belieTe 
he is seeking for proper mates, and keeps them 
guarded in case they should fall in love for themselves. 
The process agrees with them, at all events, for I 
hear they are rare beauties, and outshine all here. 

Vitalb. 

In Florence 'twas I first a likeness set 
Of female beauty in my heart, and love 
Since then has stamp'd the lines indelibly. 
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Pxppo< 

Nay, 'tis a passing sketch, my lord, for you have 
said the same of every fresh beauty. 

VlTALB. 

Aye, but my roving heart was never fiz'd. 

The sun's most wondrous might we scarcely heed. 

Because its heat is all dispersed abroad; 

But only concentrate the smallest beam. 

And it doth bum with fire's intensity. 

Just so is love ; when dissipated thus. 

Its strength is broken in a thousand ny^. 

But once collect them in united force. 

And what can then withstand love's potency ? 

But all regrets are vain and foolish now: 

How didst thou trace the fieur incognita ? 

PiPPO. 

Oh, a little love adventure of mine own — saving 
your presence, sir — ^led to the knowledge. I per- 
formed a trifling service for a damsel one night, and 
as she was so muffled up I might have taken her for 
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an old woman, she was very sensibly gratefdl — toM 
me she was yomig and very pretty, and one> of the 
waiting-women upon two ladies who had arrived 
from Florence. This led to a better acquaintance, 
and although to my famished ear she only doled 
forth scraps and bits, T learned enough, and am now 
ready to lead you to the very apartment of the 
ladies. 

Vitals. 

But what excuses can I fieibricate. 
Unless I say from Florence I have come. 
Bearing most urgent tidings from their friends ? 
Thus, if I gain admittance by the cheftt. 
The fraud I will extenuate, and trust 
Love's rhetoric to plead for him and me^ 

.( 

PiPPO. 

No fear, my lord, if once you gain their ear. 

VlTALB. 

Ay, and her heart's best love I ought to gain. 
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Because I plead in friendship's holy cause. 
Soon shall I find if this sweet deity 
Approves the worship of her votary. 

(Exetmt severally,) 
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SCENE lU. 



A room in the Duke's Palace, 



Emter Lucia a»d Lvcilla. 



LuciLi^. 

I do freely own it, coz. Whether it be from 
sympathy, because my mistress hath lost her heart, 
I know not ; but certain it is, whenever I am idle I 
find myself thinTring of Pippo. 

Lucia. 

And I of Gniseppe, when I have nothing else to 
do. And certainly onr ladies are very deep in the 
same predicament. Didst thon observe the other 
morning how my nustress's mask lingered in her 
hand while the cavalier seemed demolishing her with 
his glances? 
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LUCILLA. 

Ay, that did*I; and also that his well-graced 
servitor fixed his looks oix Lucia. How very 
suddenly their gondola came abreast of us. 

Lucia. 

Why our tongues did gallop so fast, and we 
laughed so indecorously loud, thinking none listened 
but the stream, it was no wonder we heard not the 
splash of oars. How sad my lady has become since 
then. 

LuCILLA. 

Why, she is somewhat addicted to make terms 
with melancholy upon the least occasion. "Tis her 
temper to be sad, and yet she hath a sweet dis- 
position. 

LUCTA. 

No better mistress in the world. And thy lady, 
too, with all her high spirits and fondness for raillery, 
is gentle as a dove, when gentleness is most needful. 



J 
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LuCIIiLA. 

Yee, we are fortunate in those we serve, and in 
those who serve us ; for never was a more seemly 
lover than Pippo, and hy thy account, Guiseppe is 
not of ordinary ^l0^1d. 

Lucia. 

He is the most saucy varlet in the world. It was 
he or Pippo who was tinkling under our window 
last night. He would have climbed the balcony in a 
thought, if we had been the least indiscreet. 

LUCILLA. 

We are sure to meet them to-morrow night, as we 
have to attend our ladies to the ball. Remember, 
until our time of probation hath passed, we are to 
conceal our names ; and furthermore we wiU dress 
alike, so, if needs be, we can play upon their 
ignorance of our persons, and entangle their notions 
of our identity. Pippo hath never seen thee, nor 
Guiseppe me, so, if occasion requires, we can be 
either apart or the same together. 
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Lucia. 

Ay, lovers are always best when well tormented. 
If all goed smoothly on, they let love's barque lie lazily 
on the waters of certainty ; but if there be but a doubt 
to ripple the waves, and a chance of a gale, they are on 
the alert directly, and attentive to their business. 
After the ball, I believe all the world may know our 
names. Canst thou guess the reason why the duke 
is so careful in concealing his kinswomen ? 

LUCILLA. 

I suppose he is desirous of finding proper mates 
here in Venice for his caged birds. 

Lucia. 

Little does he guess how Cupid hath crept in, 
through the crevices of his cage. The moment a 
watch is placed upon young hearts, that moment 
there is most interest in evading the sentinel. I 
think love will sit easily enough on my mistress, but 
I fear for thine. Misfortune often settles on ten- 
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derest beanties, just as blight selects the sweetest 
flowers. 

LUCILLA. 

Nay, I hear that Lord Ansehno is of the most 
noble &mily of Padaa, only excelled by the nobleness 
of his own nature. 

Lucia. 

Oh, I doubt it not. But there is a stem deter- 
mination in my lady's character, which only needs to 
be developed by love to enable her to act to the very 
letter of her own will. 

LUCILLA. 

Yes, the Duke will have some trouble to barter 
either of our ladies if that be his intent. But they 
come this way, so let us hence to concert our plans to 
best deceive and torment our lovers. 

Lucia. 

Ay, with thee, coz. Too many sweets do cloy, 
The pufest metals all need some alloy 
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Before they can be worked, aad thus 'tis meet 
We mix with love eome innocent deceit. 



(Exeunt^ 



Enter I801.A and Mina. 



ISOLA. 



Langh on, dear Mina ; I can bear the strain ; 
Thy mocking proves the love-bird in thy heart. 
I hear it beating its imprison'd wings. 
E'en though thy laughter tries to stifle it. 

Mina. 

I ever thought love sadden'd sister mine. 
For thou hast been for a whole week so sad. 
That I must sacrifice to mirth for both. 
Did I not find thee gazing on the stars. 
When aU the world did sleep but Isola ? 

IsOLA. 

On that especial one which looks o'er Florence ; 
It shone the brightest of the starry host. 
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And when his name was ottered in thy akep. 
Its lustre deepen'd till it blinded me* 

« 

Enter Lucilla. 

LUCILLA. 

A gentleman below doth crave admittance. He 
bears a message from some friends at Florence. 

ISOLA. 

Messengers from friends do bear credentials 



MiNA. 

Nay, let him speak ; his words can do no harm. 
Lucilla, tell the gentleman we wait. 

{Exit Lucilla.) 

IsoLA. 

* 

What if it be some message from the Duke, 
Which finds us thus so easy of access ? 

MiNA. 

If treachery be meant — ^be Mina for awhile ; 

c 2 
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I wOl be Isola. Exchange our names 
Before the cavalier, and it may spoil 
The purpose of his coming. 

Isola. 

I'll leave thee 
To manage him thyself ; for who so fit ? 
Arm'd as thou art with courage and with wit. 

{Exit) 

Enter Vitalb. 

MiNA (puts on her mask,) 

(By heaven, 'tis he ! What strange fatality ! 
To hide my blushes will I wear this mask ; 
To hide my tenderness, I'll fedn be harsh.) 
What means this trespass, sir ? or do you err. 
And seek some other than the lady Isola ? 

VlTAJiB. 

(Oh, happy fate ! 'tis she. That little mask . 
Doth hide her face, but not her loveliness.) 
Thy pardon, lady, for my coming here. 
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And seeking such diyixdty of truth 
With falsehood on my lips — ^for, honestly, 
I bear no syllable from friends of thine. 
Thus let the cancell'd fetbrication gain 
Forgiveness that it e'er was frumed« 



MiNA. 

To make 
Or mar a falsehood, sir, is easy done. 
When candour lacks occasion, it oft forms 
A quibble or a cheat that it may honest seem. 
When it doth straight confess it is a cheat. 

VlTALB. 

Tliis do not I, Not for myself I come, 
But I do plead for one more dear to me 
Than life itself; and as his life doth rest 
Upon my seeing thee — ^the petty fraud 
Doth in its aim brings full extenuation, 

MiNA. 

Some wager laid to mar my privacy ! 



N 
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Fit recreation for an idle hour ! 
A pleasant pastime for a cavalier ! 

Far better to have cKmb'd the balcony. 

And prov'd thy courage and agility» 

Than ready faculty for Cidsehood* sir. 

VlTALB. 

(A pleasant humour I have found her in !) 

Being the suitor in another's cause, 

I win not risk the little chance he has 

By taking ill the keenness of thy words. 

Thus then, in brief, the cause is of my crime. 

Perchance thou'st heard — most casually, of course — 

That in this dty dwell two gentlemen 

Whose names are not forgotten in the list 

Of those who've serv'd the senate in the field. 

But more than fame for arms they prize 

The fortune which hath made them firmest fnends ; 

For. none so bound in ties of brotherhood , 

As those they call Anselmo and Vitale. 

MtKA. 

And which art thou> sir? for I guess that Mends 
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So stanch do aometiines sepantte, and one of them 
Doth break into a lady's sohtade. 
To make a story for the other's ear. 

VlTALB, 

Oh ! thou dost wrong again both him and me. 
Ansdmo is my friend* and I so love him 
That I have ventor'd h^e to plead his cause. 
Had I but known the sharpness of thy wit. 
It would indeed have been a test of love 
To risk the shafts. But now I know their point. 
And feel the pain, how greatly do I prove 
My courage in his cause by waiting here. 
And bearing all thy poignant mockery. 
Until I've told thee what a h^art he hath. 
And how with all that heart he worships thee, 

MiNA. 

(What music thou hast lost, dear Isola !) 
Capacious heart, that maketh room for love 
And friendship both. Go, pri'thee tell him, sir, 
That Love's ambassador is not approv'd. 
Because we do not recognise the right 
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Of those who send a message to our court* 
Who bear no signs of proper royalty. 

Vitals. 

Oh, lady, send not message so unkind. 
But let me pray thee to attend the ball 
To-morrow at the palace of the Duke, 
And then speak what thou wilt to him thyself; 
But send not misery by proxy thus. 

MiNA. 

The lady Mina, sir, doth never make • 

(Ah ! by St. Mark, I have betray'd myself.) 

VlTALB. 

Mina, didst say ! Was she late in Florence ? 

Mina. 
But just returned — ^know'st thou the lady, then ? 

VlTALB. 

From Florence too, and Mina is her name I 
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Dear lady, teU me k she tall, like thee ? 
Has she thy grace, ivith general form as thine ? 
Is she thy coimterpart ? — oh say she is. 
And £Eite has not another boon to give. 

MlNA. 

Thou sure art inad. I know the lady well. 
Ay as myself. 

VlTALB. 

Oh let me see her, then : 
A moment grant me with her own dear self. 
For I would gladly pm'chase it with life. 

MiNA (fakes off her mash.) 

Thy sword, sir. An horn" thou hast wasted here. 
Thy life is mine, so yield it with good grace. 
Where wilt thou have the blow ? 

VlTALB. 

Not in my lieart. 
For thou would'st wound thyself therein' enshrin'd. 

c 3 
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» 

Oh ! what strange metamorphofiifl is this ! 
Oh ! what intense delight to find thee here ! 
To know thee near me, and to touch thy hand. 
Thou who hast hdd m; willing sool in hand ; 
Thou, who awoke me first to life — ^for life 
Was nothing till I saw and lov'd thee dear. 



MiNA. 

Hast thou e'er seen, sir, summer lightning play 
With ardent flashes on a summer's eve. 
Lighting the east one moment with the hlaze. 
Then shortly after all the rest is bright, 
lit by the flickle flame ? Just so dost thou. 
Thy words flash forth in Lord Anselmo's praise. 
And light his love so well, I see it all ; 
When lo! at Mina's name the lightning plays 
Directly opposite. Then when I take 
The mask from my poor features, sir. 
Again thy vivid eloquence breaks forth. 
To cancel all the pleading for thy friend. 
If thou to friendship thus a traitor turn, 
'Twere hard indeed to credit thee in love* 
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VlTALB. 

I cannot think a fate so terrible 
Is destined to destroy my hopes — my life. 
Art thou, then, Isola and Mina both ? 
Art thou the goddess of Anselmo's love? 

Mina. 

Are Isoht and Mina names so strange. 

One lady may not entertain them both ? 

But now, sir, fare thee well. To-morrow night 

I may forget thy rash intrusion here ; 

And as I know thon 9X^ a gentleman. 

In all the best acceptance of the word, 

I promise thee my hand to dance with thee. 

VlTALB. 

Alas! an hour ago a word so kind 
Would then have lit my soul with happiness. 
What greater joy on earth to have my hand 
In a delicious contact with thine own ? 
But now I dare not entertain the thought. 
For truth to tbee is falsehood to my friend. 
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MiNA. 

(Far fedfler I, thus counselling my tongue 

To utter falsehoods which my heart abhors. 

But oh ! 'tis very sweet to torture him. 

And force confessions of his welcome love.) 

Once more, sir, fare thee welL I do rejoice 

To find thee careful of the trust imposed 

By this strange friend of thine ; but lest thy faith. 

In its commendable integrity. 

Should keep thee from the ball to-morrow night, 

TLs right I say, in all good modesty, 

I'd rather dance with thee than any else. 

Nay, sir, I must beseech thee leave me now ; 

Too much we have prolong'd this strange discourse ; 

And recollect, that truth and faith remove 

The most intricate 'tanglements of love. 



VlTALB. 

Oh, sweet enigma ! there doth He a sting 
E'en in the very honey of thy words ; 
And I do gladly take my leave of thee. 
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For honour, firiendsbip, should I soon forget 
While thus my ear drinks in such ravishment. 
To-morrow night, I do entreat thee, solve 
The riddle of thy strange yet sweet discourse ; 
And like the sun, which clears the mists of day. 
Let love chase all the mystery away. 

(EmL) 

MiNA. 

Ay, ev'ry douht from out that nohle heart. 

If warm affection has the power to chase 

The clouds which I myself did bid arise 

Upon the firmament of his deep £adth. 

Where honour, truth, and friendship reign. 

Like stars to guide him to the heaven of love. 

In bondage, too, dear Isola, thou hold'st 

A noble heart ; for nobleness is proved 

When it doth consort much with its own form. 

And thy Anselmo is Vitale's friend. 

That doth bespeak him fitted for thy love ; 
That doth his worthiness most surely prove ; 

Oh, thou dost guess not what a tale I bear — 

Bliss for thine heart, and music for thine ear. 
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ACT II. 

ScBNB h^^A ma^ficent terrace^way leads to the hack 
of the duke* 8 palace, from the windows of which 
lights are streaming, and music is heard within. On 
one side is a canal, by which the guests, who arrive in 
gondolas, coittinue to pass-'^some mashed, some in 
costume — into the palace. T%e terrace is tVlmni- 
nated by lights in vases, and the moon has risen. 
Statues, and flowers in stands, SfC, ornament the 
place. 

Enter Vitalb, attended by Pippo and others, who 

withdraw. 

Vitalb. 

Not less than life do I Anselmo love ; 
Not less than both is honour dear to me : 
And must I forfeit friendship and my faith. 
Because a lady's smile doth dazzle me ! 
Bat why, in fortune's name, did he select 
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The only womaa whom with proper suit 
I Mn would conquer to l)ecome my wife ? 
Of him she spoke with eold in difl erqi c e. 
But oh ! to me her words were music's own ; 
And I could trace, beneath her seeming finowiis» 
Affection struggling to be paramount. 
Yet I do fear myself, fcnr friendship ann'd 
All cap-a-pie to fight and conquer loTe, 
Is but a mortal combating a god. 
And what tho' friendship's buckler be of truth. 
His weapons all the vows he ever swore. 
Yet love breathes frugrant incense o'er his foe. 
And ends the strife without a single blow. 

Enter Ansblmo, with Guisbppx and attendants. 

(They withdraw,) 

Ansblmo. 

Never was gxatitude so weak before : 
Its very greatness is its poverty ; 
For how can I repay thy serving me 
In this, this greatest purpose of my life ? 
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Vitals. 

Why thy insolveiicy of thanlu is canaed 
By thy extravagance in paying them 
Where none are due. I tell thee candidly, 
I feul'd to gain one word of such import 
That I might construe into love for thee. 
She promised to be here ; and that she will. 
Is all the consolation I can give. 

Ansblmo. 

Thou wert not wont to be so choice of words. 
That banish all kind form of sentiment. 

VlTALE. 

(Thou wert not wont to stumble in thy choice. 

And out of all the world select 

She whom I love.) What would'st thou have me 

say? 
'Twere surely useless to raise phantom hopes. 

Ansblmo. 
'Tis useless, too, to raise a Mse despair. 
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Are we so often conquered in love's wars, 
£'en when we raise a sort of bandit's strife. 
Waylaying beauties who most treasures bear ? 
And am I dow, thy comrade in success. 
To turn poltroon when love legitimate 
Is on my side, and all-expectant waits 
To crown the triumph t^ afiection's arms ? 

VlTALB. 

Ay, but thou bearest colours not thine own. 
The lady's beauty is not of the stamp 
To which thou'st sworn thy knightly fealty. 
" II Penseroso " should thy motto be. 
But on thy banner is " I'AU^o " writ. 

ANSBLMO4 

Ah ! was her beauty lighted up by smiles J 
Thou now hast leam'd that sunshine often flits 
Athwart the brow of thought, and yet no detriment 
To pensive loveliness. At once confess 
The sunny light hath scorched thy tender heart. 
And thou art somewhat jealousr of thy friend. 
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VlTALB. 

If we were jealoos, save as jealous friends. 
We ne'er had liv'd so long in amity. 

« 
Ansblmo. 

I did but jest, and jests are new to me. 
As thy sad gait is marveQons in thee. 

Efiter IsoLA and Mina, nuuked, Luoia, LuciIiLA, 
and Servants attend them. Servants wii 



Who have we here ? ^tak, she doth oome ! 
Oh yes, a thousand masks could ne'er disguise 
The beauty veil'd beneath. My beating heart 
Doth plainly indicate its mistress comes. 

VlTALB. 

They seem to love the fresh'ning air of night : 
Tis she— 4he very st^ of majesty 
Doth stamp her as my lovely 
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MiNA (to Lucia.) 
Thou knowest thy task : take heed, betray us not ; 
I yet must test the metal of his truth. 

(Lucia and Lucilla exeunt.) 

IsoiiA. 
Take care, dear Mina, there is danger there ; 
Experiments do often injure those 
Who try to probe into affection's heart. 

Anselmo. 
Ah ! they do join us, and she bows to thee* 

VlTALB {$0 MiNA.) 

The happy moment is at length arriv'd ; 
Thy hand I claim, dear lady, for the dance. 

MiNA. 

I recollect — my word is sacred, sir ; 
But first I pay my devoirs to the duke. 

VlTALB. 

What ecstasy is tins ! Oh, hapless friend. 
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Forgive the perfidy, if such it be. 
To lose a mortal for a deity. 

{They retire hack, and enter the haU'room.) 

Ansblmo. 

I know thee, lady, tho' that envious mask 

Sits on thy features like a hypocrite; 

For it assumes disguise, that it n^y lie 

In blissful contact with thy loveliness. 

But were it dense and black as Erebus, 

Beauty would shine like sunlight through a cloud. 

IsoLA. {Removes her mask,) 

You know me, sir , and straightway cuU 
The flowers of language for my vanity. 
That I may wear them until judgment reels 
Beneath the incense of their potency. 
You know me not— or could you thus confuse 
Beauty with my poor features, sir ? 

Anselmo. 
Beauty and thou art but a synonyme. 
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Beauty is oft an index to the mind. 
The lovely binding to a glorious book. 
Wherein a store of love and knowledge lies. 
To teach, delight, exalt, and vanquish us. 
And such art thou — ^a poem in thyself. 
In which doth shine all woman's attributes 
In brightest lustre, animate and real. 
Forgive these hasty and most worthless words ; 
For if I lose the fleeting time, which gives 
These happy moments to converse with thee, 
I do my loving soul so sad a wrong. 
That it would torture me for evermore. 
Then let it hope, for oh ! my life doth rest 
Upon the tenure of thy coming words. 



ISOLA. 

Then am I dumb. I dare not take thy life. 
But give a willing hearing to thy praise. 

Ansblmo. 

Why then, dear lady, in most simple words. 
And for as much as opportunity 
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Is fleeting as the smiles of April days. 

In brief I swear my love for thee is sach» 

That wert thou less immortal than thou art, 

My wondiip would become idolatry. 

This simple truth is all my tongue could say. 

If tutor'd into cunning form of words. 

For in its import doth my Bonl translate 

The ofler of my fortune and myself. 

But oh ! did I possess the wealth of worlds. 

How infinitely poor and worthless I, 

When weigh'd against the value of thy heart. 

And yet, thus bankrupt in all qualities 

Befitting me to gain one smile from thee, 

I dare to seek a prize which might reward 

The virtues of a hero or a god. 

ISOLA. 

(Be still, my heart, nor let its love confess; 
But like a miser, hoard its happiness.) 
How can I thank you for your candour, sir? 
A clear confession makes a folly less ; 
For oh, indeed it does deserve the name. 
To honour me so much with your esteem. 
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■ 

How can you read my meiits in my ftce? 
How tell my temper or my honesty? 
How know I have one virtue in my heart? 
How guess I have one particle of love 
In all my character? That you are pleas'd 
With my poor outward form I &dn helieve. 
For eloquently you've said 'tis so ; 
And I do owe a debt of gratitude. 
Mayhap the only feeling I can give. 

Ansblmo. 

Doth beauty fix her throne upon a brow 
To rule the virtues which she clothes in shape 
Of her own fonn, except she reigns supreme ? 
Can harmony of feature made by mind 
The absence of its own creator speak ? 
Doth intellect shine forth from out the eyes 
To prove a dull and leaden soul within? 
If contradictions thus can e'er agree. 
Then truth and virtue never dwelt with thee. 

ISOLA. 

How skilfully thou canst attune thy words 
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To music for mine ear. What if I give my heart. 

Because thy praise intoxicate my sense, 

Wonld'st thou not deem my love of little worth 

Till sober sense did ratify the gift ? 

But I do owe thee best and warmest thanks. 

And it would be excess of modesty 

Did I disown the gratitade I feel; 

A debt iU-paid by words, unless my heart 

Were gifted with a tongue of doqnence. 

Bat pray, sir, let us hence ; I have to pay 

My duty to the Duke. 

Anselmo. 

Most willingly ; 
For others soon will desecrate this spot. 
To me most haUow'd by thy gentle words ; 
To whose sweet music hope doth wake afresh. 
Oh ! I would keep this place inviolate. 
And hedge it round with spirits of my love. 
To guard its sacredness for evermore. 

fsoLA. 
(And I would set a watch upon my heart. 
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But vigilance is useless, for he knows 
The pass-word — ^passion — ^gains the citadel. 
Then reason is inyoked, hut all in vain. 
For love has entered, and must e'en remain.) 

{They retire hack, and enter the hall-room,) 
{Enter Lucia and Guisbppb.) 

Lucia. 
Whv, you are gay as Momus in his cups. 

GUISSPPE. 

Ay, I would ever favour make with mirth ; 
For you, the midwife, are to help its hirth. 
And I turn nurse to feed it when it cries. 
Filching its nourishment from out your eyes. 

Lucia. 
Then you do give it tears! 

GuiSSPPE. 

Merriment's hest sign ; 
For mirth doth fatten well on laughter's hrine. 

D 
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But now your naine, denlr maid ; and jnat suppoee 
You answer me in ordinary proee* 
I am not fitted, as yoa seem to be. 
To talk in verse sp very fluetjily. 

LuoiA. 

You bid me speak in prose, yet straightway you 
Do the same thing you would not I should do. 

GniBBPPB. 

When I have such example, 'tis but right 
To follow when it lends so kind a light. 

Lucia. 

'Twill lead you into bogs and briars too, 
And dance before you but to puzzle you : 
So give it up— verse is a cheating thing — 
Ldg^ht as itself is verse's reasoning. 

GUISEPPX. 

Women do ever love what they abuse ; 
Thus you condemn the form of speech you use. 
fiut not of verses, ^tis of love I speak ; 
Not Poets' language, but your name 1 seek. 
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LUGIA. 

I've told you oft 'tis Lu — and noaghl but Lu 
Is what they ofJl me, and I ans^^ to; 
If you seek further — ^it is still the same. 
Unless, indeed, you choose to change the name. 

GuiSBPPE. 

That do I live for, for my heart is thine, 
And I do love you m a thing divine. 

Lucia. 

Nay, as a simple, honest woman, sir. 
Simple — ^because Guiseppe I prefer ; 
Honest — ^because mine honour is mine own ; 
And woman, sir — ^because I'm woman bom. 
So, if yott love me, pri'thee let it be 
Without a bit of immortality. 

GUISSFPS. 

Ay, as you wDl, so long as you approve — 
As angel, woman, devil — I will love : 

D 2 
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I doubt not you are each in torn, yet I 
Am still your suitor, and your votary. 
Who have we here ? 

Enter Fool, in eqp and beUs, SfC, 

Fool. 

They call me fool — or 
And such I am, and thou my looking-glass. 

GUISBPPE. 

Without your telling — one is right, I'll swear. 
For you can make reflections everywhere. 

Lucia. 

Tilt not your sense against his folly so : 
When reason's prostrate, it disarms a foe. 

Fool. 

Good. Take my part, whichever part thou wilt» 
Or take me aU, and let him call thee jilt. 

GuiSEPPE. 

Wrapt in his folly, doth a venom lie: 
He hides a sting beneath his mummery. 

{They retire hack, and exeunt ») 
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Fool. 

A sting for those who greet me with a sting. 
That is but £edr, and no fool's reasoning. 
A blow for those who think a gentle word 
On folly's lost, and but for reasons good. 
Tb sweet to think how little people deem 
That stilted learning doth like foUy seem ; 
Nor guess they that redundancy of sense 
Is oft mistaken for mind's impotence. 

(Sings, A bell accompaniment in the orchestra,) 

My cap and bell 

Do my calling teU, 

With their ting I tang I tingle I 
But those who wear nor cap nor bell. 
You know their natures just as well : 
For the cap is shown in ev'ry word. 
And the bell goes ting ! whene'er they're heard. 
So the world and I are much the same. 
For marry ! we play the self-same game. 

(Enter Pippo and Lucilla.) 
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LnCILLA. 

Methinks, Sir Fool, the jingle of those bells 
A requiem plays for Folly^s death in you. 
Many a song I've heard from wiser lips. 
Hath room for pregnancy of sense like that. 

Pool. 
Go treat thine %eB]^mg ^tib tby lover's wdrds. 
If thou want^ ttone «f feiSy. CJome not li6!«; 
I'm the beU-wetiver oJT Minarva'fi flo<!^. 

Pt^j^b (to tityciLLA.) 

He earns his pay rigfht i/^dl^^they whisper, too. 
The Duke doth hold him in his confidence. 
For gpeAt&c serlrice tbtm to iiragh at him. 

Fool. 

Why dost thou mumble so ^ I hear thee not. 
But go: I need not offer thee my cap. 

PiPPO. 

Why, thou art like a porcupine to-day : 
As nettlesom^ ittd ipubk.^ 
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Fool. 

But I can lay 
My quillfi all smoolilily down, that thou may'st pat 
Akid stroke itnA Icmdle me — but go thy way, 
I'm making verses for my wedding-day. 

LltCtLLA. 

Who is thy bridfe ? 

Fool. 

Why ev'ry woman, sure ; 
No harem in Mahomet's paradise 
So stock'd as mine. Ay, I shall have thee too. 
Or marry him — ^I share thy fttvours. 

PiPPO. 

I think we wUl move on. 

LUCILLA. 

To leave him thus 
Is greater favour tiian he dotii predict. 
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Fool (Sings. Accon^niment as before.) 

My cap and bell 

Do my calling tell. 

With their ting ! tang ! tingle ! 
Bat there lies a gap 'twixt them and me : 
By ^hat they do their folly you see. 
Now the thing which does my folly tell 
Is very soon doffed — my cap and bell. 
So the outward form of folly is here. 
But the essence you find spreads ever3rwhere. 

(Fool retires hack.) 

PiPPO. 

Nay, be not fickle thus, but say at once 
I'll marry thee, dear Pip, whene'er thou wilt. 
Candour on these occasions is the food 
Which love likes best. 

LUCILLA. 

Mayhap one-sided love 
Is not oft ask'd the choice of nourishment. 
A yea and nay I hold in counterpoise* 
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PiPPO. 

Why thou hast own'd thou didst return my love. 

LUCILLA. 

WeD, that implies I do not wish to keep it ; 
We ne'er return a gift we dearly prize. 

PiPPO. 

Ay, but I gave it for a fetir exchange. 

LuCILLA. 

Upon my word, you value much your love. 
You ask for mine, and call it fedr exchange ! . 
This will be fair : I'll give you just a bit, 
A little mite of love, and for the shred 
Give all of yours, without an atom's loss. 
And then the bargain will be just. 



PiPPO. 

Agreed : 
So long as you will marry me— and now. 
Reveal your name, or why you hesitate. 

D 3 
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Why then, 'tis Liif— a pretty name, is't not ? 

PiPPO. 

'Tis short and sweet, hut something else doth wait 
To perfect it. 

LUCILLA. 

My friends do call me Lu — 
And nothing else — at least my dearest fnends. 

PiPPO. 

Then will I call you Lu — ^till doomsday comes. 

LUCILLA. 

You may be called upon for warmer work. 
Fancy your ghost through all th' infernal gloom 
Shouting out Lu — tiU Cerb*rus howls again. 

PiPPO. 

Or rather, 'till the music of the name 
Suspends the anguish of the spirits there. 

(Fool returns,) 
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LtTCILLA. 

Here comes your hiead again ; no doubt hell tame 
All yom* extravagance. 

PlPPO. 

With greater still ; 
He said he'd share your favours when we wed. 

LUCILLA. 

And, so he shall {Pippo pauses) ; half of the citron buds 
You'll order from Verona shall be his. 

{They retire back,) 

Fool. 

I cannot bear the heat of my own breath : 
It fills the ball-room till it stifles me. 
A thousand human beingB talking love, 
Bleatmg like sheep their amorous^desires* 
Or frisking in the danoe^ like Satyr-goats, 
Doth sore a^ct evoi folly'a stomach. 
Here oomes a couple of a higher breed. 
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{Enter Mina and Vitalb.) 

Who talk of love in sickly sentiment. 

And gloss its baser part with canning shape 

Of compliment, and similies and wit. 

And fEmcy that they're less the animal. 

Sure this is sense — but no — ^they call me Fool ! 

(Retires back, and sings. Accompaniment as before.) 

All the world would make a noise 

If married or if single ; 
And after all, what is that noise 

But — tingle! tang! tingle! 

VlTALK. 

Dost find, dear lady, 'tis so hard to love. 
That you so sceptic art when I do swear. 
By ev'ry beauty that the earth doth own, 
I love you as the sweet supreme of all ? 
Why will you cast such bitter hellebore 
Upon the blossoms of my thirsting love ? 
For doubt comes Hke a blight upon my hopes, 
Rais'd by you first, then kiU'd, then raised again.. 
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Why will you make a phantom happiness. 
Which, seeming tangible, doth melt away 
When I attempt to test its certainty ? 

MiNA. 

Why, for as much as I with pleasure hear 
Confessions of your love — ^but when you press 
Your suit into the form of marriage thus. 
It takes a form that scares a prudent maid. 
So I do fain retract encouragement. 
To keep a loop-hole lest I need escape. 
Is not this candour, sir ? Besides, if I did say 
Oh, yes, without delay I'll marry you. 
Place you at once as lord of all my heart. 
And put my freedom in your hands for aye. 
What of your friend ? You say he loves me too ; 
Between such claimants what, sir, can I do ? 



VlTALB. 

Why, if you love him, tell me so at once 
And I would banish me to distant climes. 
Content to dwell with sorrow for his sake. 
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But oh, I pimy yoa keep me not in doabt ; 
Sufipense it wane than certam miaeiy. 

MiNA. 

Well, sir, if my poor words can hring content, 
I do not crave your friend Ansdmo's love. 

V1TA1.B. 
Have you the same indifference for me ? 

MiKA. 

In all good honesty, I like you well ; 

And was I free as I would wish to be, 

I e'en could place my hand in yours, and say. 

This humble gift is all your own : — ^but stay, 

I could do this, for you possess, sir, much 

To win so light a trifle as my heart. 

Yet I would pause— ay, I would e'en refruse. 

And more— declare upon my sacred word 

I ne'er would wed you, if I thoog^t your friend 

Would feel one moaaeiit's pong when you uakit known 

That I'd accq;»ted you. And more tibaa this. 
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I must refuse my hand, unless he feels 
Delight because it may be yours. 

VlTALB. 

Enough ! 
My fate is cast, for e'en if friendship stirr'd 
The noblest feelings in his heart, and he 
Relinquish'd all his claim, yet must he feel 
The anguish of his loss. Or if he hid 
His sorrow for my sake, and happy seem'd, 
I'd love him more for the kind falsity. 
But, oh ! h3rpocrisy in best of form 
Must never aid my winning such as you. 

MiNA. 

(If I had not reward in store for you 
I would not test your truthful nature thus.) 
Now that you know my resolution, sir, 
'We will, if please you, join the dance again. 

VlTALB. 

A moment more — what meaaiag was ifiapHed 
When you did say you were not free to dK)ose ? 
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MiNA. 

Simply, my bill's dependent on the duke. 
Who, by the virtue of his g^uardianship. 
Disposes of my sister's hand and mine 
To whom he may select. 

VlTALE. 

What, if I gain 

« 

His free consent to make you mine ? 



MiNA. 

Alas! 
Do kinsmen ever give their countenance 
To those their poor dependent wards would choose ? 
Besides — ^your friend — ^my resolution's firm. 

VlTALK. 

He doth seem full happy with your sister. 
And has not made an effort for your hand. 
Her name is Isola. Is she like to you ? 
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MiNA. 

Nay, quite dissimilar. While I am thought 
A gay and mayhe careless demoiselle. 
My sister, sir, is grave, and harbours thought. 
And is a devotee at Learning's shrine. 
From this her style of beauty takes its tone. 

VlTALB. 

Then pray to heaven, she may her features show. 
And soon remove that Ethiop's face she wears 
To mar such loveliness. 



MiNA. 

Nay, but good sir. 
He cannot fall in love with both of us. 



VlTALB. 

The more I think, the more I am confused : 
So I will e'en submit to fate and thee. 
Praying of both to clear the mystery. 
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MiNA. 

A good resolve when none is left beside. 
Bat see, the Duke hath order'd music here. 
To give the revellers a moon-light dance. 

They retire back. A crowd of Masken eater from the 
palace. Fool and a group come forward. 

FiABt Mask. 
Here tare the floHns, sir Fool^-^rty detttde the wager. 

Fool. 
Speed on: I have no time to waste. 

First Mask. 

We all three differ about the effect which veritable 
Love doth cause. I affirm he makes a man sad, turns 
his breathing into sighs, causes each leg to be fearful 
of its neighbour, so that one is slowly drawn after the 
other; establishes an i^ecdon between the aStn»> that 
they do lie most lovingly <Hi on^ a&otlLer^ Iti short, 
doth make the entire, mftu « sott of p^ for meltt* 
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choly to hang her mantle on, patched up with groans, 
sudden ejeculations, starts*, and throes. 



Fool (to Second Mask.) 
In what wise differ you? 



Second Mask. 

I swear that love assimilates with loVe ; 
Aiid whe^ ^ ^tiaoi dodi love in prbper form, 
f%e god di&ol68ed mttrvels to his sight ; 
^d what Were things of <staii6l form hefore. 
He now doth clotSie with love's intelligence. 
Wink aU hid common "universe is chang'd. 
MiK^-that was 4>ad he now thin]ffl passing good ; 
Mttdi ttet w«i| ddabtlul he thi&ks est^llent ; 
All that was common he doth eleva^ ; 
And can with keen perception trace 
That good preponderates throughout the world. 
And evil hat th' cixception to tiie rule. 
In ^Ort» I vow that love in truest guise 
£^t$ «iid.Wdl*nigii deiiea th)e man. 
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Fool. 

If that's a maiden by thy side, and thou dost woo 
her, thy speech hath won her now, chiefly because 
she understands it not. And thou, how is't with 
thee ? (to Third Mask.) 

Third Mask. 

I differ from my friends. I say that genuine love 
doth make a man happy as a bird. Each mom when 
I awake, the eyes of her I love seem looking into mine, 
and with their laughing light dance to and fro, like 
to the image of a sun circle, which performs a phan- 
tom motion on the wall. My heart doth form the 
centre of a thousand joyous meteors, which cast a 
light on the clouds of sore events. In fact, 1 do avow 
love rises on man's life, like the sun upon the world, 
to brighten, and sustain, and glorify. 

Fool. 

And each man backs his notion by the wager of a 
hundred florins. 'Tis a small sum to gild an image 
with, whose upper half is a man, the lower half a 
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goat. Well, tell it not that the Fool essays a word 
of common sense, and he wffl answer thee. Here are 
die hundred florins (clinks them); this is the Fool's 
philosophy, gmhbed out of books (puts them in hig 
pocket), and the musty rhyme will settle the question. 

"Love unto some is food and nourishment; 
From some he takes all sleekness and content. 
While unto others he gives cunning wit. 
And ev'ry word they utter makes a hit. 
He yet doth change again — ^tums wit to sighs, 
Or smiles to anger, and himself denies. 
Some by love are chang'd in mien and mind ; 
Some he quick-sighted makes, some makes he 

blind; 
In short, love's changes are a multitude, 
And no two changes bear similitude." 

(Music without,) 

But hear — other lips discourse on love, so leave 
the Fool, and listen with all the length of your ears. 

(Song is heard from without, A harp accompaniment,) 
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THE GONDOLIER'S SONG. 

I. 

Brightly, oh brightlj^ the moon-rays are fialliDg, 

The waters are glassing the deep sky above: 
Then hasten, ye Wen, the gondolieir's caUing-^ 

Tia the time for yoqng hearts to be hi^ow'd by 
leve, 
While softly the light on the water is aleeping. 

Th^i seek not your fiuth, nor your love to deny ; 
For naught betwixt earth and brigl|t h^fiven is 
keeping 

The plighting of love from ascending on high. 
Hush! softly the splash of the gondoli^'s oar 

Shall be hiU'd to a sound scarcely heard by the 
night! 
Young hearts, ye may dream that earth is no more. 

But chang'd to a heaven of love and delight. 

II. 

Brightly, oh brightly, the moon-rays are streaming; 
How deeply reverse to the thoughts they impart! 
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For tho' they are bright — ^they coldly are beaming. 
Yet passion and warmth they bestow on the 
heart. 
Oh ! pure is the hour, and. the holiest feeling 

Forbids aught of love but the true lover's vow : 
If e'er was a time for aflbction's revealing 

The language of ^ul, it is now — ^it is now : 
Hush ! sofdy the splash of the gondolier's oar 
Shall be luU'd to a sound scarcely heard by the 
night : 
Young hearts, you may dream that ear& is no 
more. 
But changed to a heaven of love and delight ! 

(Music strikes up. Maskers /brm a dance, and curtain 

falls.) 
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ACT III. 

ScBNS I. — A Piazza. 
Enter Pippo and Guisbppe. 

PiPPO. 

And so thou really didst not see her last night ? 
'Tis well ; her heauty would have blinded thee. 

GuiSSPPE. 

Wilt thou say whom ? 

Pippo. 
What were thou doing to miss her ? 

GuiSSPPE. 

Making love to an angel. 

Pippo. 
Well, but didst thou see her ? 
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GUISBPPB. 

Devils I man, see whom ? 

PiPPO. 

Oh ! what a goddess m petticoats is she ! 

GuiSBPPB. 

If thou meanest a woman, I have a match for her. 
She hath a front of wit, a hack of scorn, sides of 
mirth and hmnour, and tail of hadinage. 

PiPPO. 

My sweet hath everything ontside and inside for a 
perfect woman. 

GuiSBPPB. 

Inside I 

PiPPO. 

Yes, she is lined with intelligence, and covered 
with heauty. She is a volome of excellent manu- 
script, whose pages Virtue hath illuminated with her 

£ 
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own portraits in different attitudes. Its binding is 
of the softest skin, its preface explains its contents, 
and liking the index, I bought the work. 

GUISBPPB. 

Bless thy conceit ! How much did^st give ? 

PiPPO. 

Coins stamped with love's image. 

GUISBPPB. 

Thou wilt be hanged for forgery yet. What is the 
title? 

PiPPO. 

Title! 

GUISEPPE. 

Yes, books have titles — does she carrv it on her 
back? 

PiPPO. 

It's small enough to be writ anywhere. 
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GuiSBPPE. ' 

Well, the priest can lengthen it. What is't ? 

PiPPO. 

Her name is--promise discretion. 

GnisBPPB. 

That's a long one. Much longer than any angel's 
name. 

PiPPO. 

Thy angel's ugliness stunted it, when her sponsors 
put it on her. 

GuiSBPPE. 

Spare thy wit, and speak her name. 

PiPPO, 

'Tis ^very short. 

GUISBPPB. 

Ha! 

E 2 
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PiPPO. 

Yes, quite as short as ha! Well, then, 'tis — 

GCJISBPPB. 

In faith's name, what ? 

PiPPO. 

No, not what — shorter. 

GuiSSPPB. 

I swear I will cudgel thee. 

PiPPO. 

Well, gentle friend — 'tis Lu. 

GUISBPPE. 

Lu — ^if there be not two Lu's in Venice — make 
thy will. 

PiPPO. 

How now ! 
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GUISSFPB. 

Lu, didst say? Oh no, thou hast not dared to 
set thy misbegotten love on the same woman I have 
elected for my bride. My angel is Lu ! 

Pippo {drawing his sward.) 

Before I let daylight through thy carcase, did she 
say she was the lady'Isola's waiting- woman? 

GuiSBPPB (draws his sword.) 
Ay, the same — come on. 

Pippo. 

One instant, knave: there may be some mistake, 
e'en yet. This ring I wear came from her — a token 
of our plighted faith. 

GUIBBPPB. 

This chain she presented to me till our wedding 
day, makes all we have a mutual property. 
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PiPPO. 

One moment yet. Is she tall, with hair dark as 
night, but herself merry as the mom ? 

GUISXPPE. 

Yes, and as fuU of smiles for Guiseppe as the 
noon, and cool, as regards thee, as the evening. 

PiPPO. 

Come on, thou braggart. 

{They fight. Guisbppe wounds his sword arm,) 

GnisBPPE. 

There's a scratch for thee. Art satisfied ? That 
was the Frenchman's trick I told thee of before. 

Pippo. 

Since first blood is thine, well settle it by arbi- 
tration, and the subject of the quarrel shall decide, 

Guiseppe. 
How so ? 
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PiPPO. 

Why, I wi]l make an appointment with this devil, 
or angd, or whatever she may prove to be, and if 
fihe ke^pB it, come and see as, and let thine own 
eyes drink in thy misery. 

GuiasPPB« 

Nay» foi' as much as thorn art vanquished, I will 
make the appointment, and thon shalt look on when 
she comes. 

PiPPO. 

Perhaps, if we named nearly the same time, she 
would come to both. Tliere is no plumbing the 
abyss of woman's deceit. 

GuiSXPPB. 

Wdl, I agree. When St. Mark strikes four to- 
day, I will be here with the fair 

PiPPO. 

Never mind her name, it brings on the cholic. 
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When St. Mark strikes a quarter past she will be 
witii me. 

GUISBTPB. 

The one to whom she comes is in no way to be 
interfered with by the other. 

PiPPO. 

No, I swear not to speak if she is with thee. Til 
murder thee in the evening, and go to Greece. 

GUISBPPB. 

Or swing in the Hazzetta in the morning. Poor 
Pip. : — I do pity thee. Adieu. 

(Exit.) 

PiPPO. 

Not SO poor as thou, if a wife will enrich me. 

(Exit.) 
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SCENE 11. 
An anteroom in the Dukb's Palace, 

Enter Vitalb, and Mina, unseen by him. 

VlTALB. 

No more shall resolution alternate 
Between a doabtful love and friendship sure. 
Still be my friend, Anselmo, for I swear. 
By absence from thee to deserve the name ; 
And I will fly from love to keep thy trust. 

MiNA. 

(First snap the cords with which I hold thee bound.) 

VlTALB. 

Her beauty would imply that truth herself 
Must dwell within so sweet an edifice ; 
For Virtue should have been the architect 

B 3 
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To raise the temple for her dwelling-place. 
But truth, which ought the very core to be 
Of smallest syllable from maidens' lips. 
Doth ne'er resemblance bear to coquetry. 
Yet she doth hesitate ; recalls her speech ; 
Doth seem confused, and not a word comes free. 
Fresh from her soul, untainted by a doubt. 
*Tis pity that such outward loveliness 
Should hide the mildew of untruth within. 



MiNA (coming forward,) 

Unwillingly, and yet with willing ear, 

I overheard your speech. Yes, you are right. 

Words, sir, are living things : we give them birth 

To rise in judgment either for or 'gainst us ; 

And if we did implant a soul of truth 

In ev'ry syllable we give the world; 

Earth might become a paradise again. 

But oh ! except one little falsity. 

Which soon should have been made as clear as light, 

I have deceived you, sir, in naught — ^yet you 

Set falsehood's name upon my character. 
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And from a change of feeling in yourself. 
Avow I am not worthy of your love. 

Vital*. 

How cmd thou. Say but in simple words 
That I may call thee mine. 

MiNA. 

What, with thy wings 
Full spread to fly from me ? It is too late ; 
The Duke hath signified his choice is made. 
And I must wed. 

VlTALE. 

Little as I know thee, 
I will be sworn thou will not so forget 
Thine own pure nature as to let the Duke 
Trade with thy person as with merchandise. 
And sell thy hand unhallowed by thy heart. 

MiNA. 

Ay, but kind fiette may so direct his choice. 
That his selection proves my own. What then ? 
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VlTALK. 

Oh do not trifle thus — ^thy pleasure lies 
In probing wounds, instead of healing them. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. 

Lady, the Duke, so please you, waits you presence. 

(Exit.) 

Mjna. 

I come. Oh think of me with gentler thoughts 
When next we meet, and 'twill be soon. Adieu. 



(Exit.) 



VlTALB. 



Was ever mortal so completely held 

In woman's changefol fantasy as I ? 

First she confesses love, then straight retracts. 

Next, she declares that she will give her hand 

If wedding me doth cause a rival joy. 

Then, when I swear I will not injure him. 

She well-nigh urges me to do the wrong ; 
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And ends it all by calmly teDing me» 
Tbe Duke hath mated her, and she must wed ! 
There must be something wrong in this, for truth 
Doth never need a veil of mystery. 

Unter Ansblmo with a letter, not seeing Vitals. 

Ansblmo. 

How bright doth finely-temper'd honour shine 
Tn ev'ry syllable her hand hath writ ; 
Making them each a torch of purity 
To light her character in dearest form ! 
How sweetly is her nature here express'd. 
Set forth in words that bid affection's heart 
Leap forth in ecstasy to catch the sense ! 
But for this note, the Duke's most sudden will 
Had strewn with thorns my new-trod path of joy. 
But she, with loving hand of truthfulness. 
Hath cleared the threatening parasites away. 
Go next my heart, sweet messenger of love ; 
Guard it from evil — ^thv antithesis. 

VlTALB. 

I fear, Anselmo, 1 intrude upon thee : 
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But I do bear a load upon my boqI, 
And I would ask thy aid to lighten it. 

Ansslmo. 

Thou dost command me as thou ever did. 
Why not, dear friend, in fuU assurance say 
Do this, or that, without another word ? 
Thou know'st thy will in all things is my own. 

VlTAUS. 

Thy words augment occasion for the boon. 
A wrong I've done thee, and would e'en atone 
Before it be too late. Nay, hear me on ; 
'TLs soon explained, and oh that thy forgiveness 
Were spoke as briefly. 

Anselmo. 

Not another word. 
If thou hast lost my fortune to some foe. 
I e'en could pardon it, for I am heir 
To wealth so vast, that all besides is naught. 
The rich mine of her love is promiesd me — 
A treasure ever inexhaustible. 
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VlTALB. 

(Can she be thas so false to bim and me 1) 
What, dear Ansekno, if the nune be rich 
As all Golconda's fabled store, if she 
Doth turn by fickleness the gold to dross ? 
For love in woman false is little less. 

Ansblmo. 

What dost thou mean ? 

VlTALB. 

That I so far forgot 
The debt I owe thee for a thousand boons 
Perform'd through all my life, to set my heart 
Where thou hast placed thine own ; and she, I fear. 
Doth welcome both — at least, her conduct lacks 
That candid front of fair integrity 
Which scorns to raise a doubt ; but oh I 'tis thou 
Didst rise in judgment 'gainst me, and decreed 
A load of anguish 'till I told thee aU. 
Nay, pri'thee hear me on. 'Tis some excuse 
That I did meet the dame at Florence once ; 
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And 'twas not till I gain'd an interview. 
And then first knew her name was Isola, 
That I perceiy*d the strange entanglement 
Which threaten'd discord to our amity. 

Ansblmo. 

I scarce can credit my own sense. 1 thought 
My suit was urged — ay, even to her £ttce. 

VlTALB. 

Yes, when her face was mask'd ; hut ere I left. 
She stood hefore me as the Florentine. 

Ansblmo. 

I am so iU-prepared for news thus strange, 
I cannot shape reply. That thou art kind. 
And generous, and candid, I can feel. 
For else Vitale could not he — hut say. 
Thou hast some other meaning in thy words 
Besides what my poor understanding finds. 

VlTALB. 

Would that I had ; hut 'tis not my intent 
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To mar thy happiness in smallest shape : 
For oh! Anselmo, there is much in lore 
That will not bear the crndble of thoaght. 
For thought doth analyze its er'ry part. 
And proves alloy is mingled with it all, 
Tlie senses wait on love for womankind 
With pleasure in their train in canning guise. 
Bat yet, with all love's blandishment and smiles, 
"Vl^th all the gilding which doth glitter cm't. 
With all the ecstasy which makes the heart 
Boand in its seat — ^yet passion still is there. 
Mixing with all, and blemishing the best. 
Bat friendship holds his sovereignity without 
One minister of passion in his court. 
And roles the baser part of homan kind 
With laws that do regenerate it much. 
The flattering sycophants which ever wait 
Upon love*s rival court, and make themselves 
The theme of their own praise and flattery. 
Are by the power of friendship all reversed. 
And then, in place of self-esteem, they see 
Another's excellence. The courtier's vanity 
Gives place to sober judgment of men's worth ; 
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And even aelfiBhnefw, tlie Bubdest stain 

Which finds its way into the purest hearts. 

Doth &in soocomb when fiiendship enters too ; 

Thus is the saonfioe of litde worth 

I make to call thee still my friend. To-ni^t 

I do depart, and may all happiness 

Wait on thy steps, as sorrow does on mine. 

Ansblho. 

How terrible is this ! Fate hath decreed 
The worst infliction that she could bestow. 
The sweetest period of my life b chang'd 
To bitterness. Oh ! best and dearest friend. 
By this warm grasp« and by the love I bear 
For thee, my brother of our happy youth, 
I swear I will do naught to injure thee. 
But if thou bid'st me to relinquish love, 
I yield my life, for 'tis a part of it. 

VlTALB. 

Nay, 'twere a useless sacrifice for thee. 
And lest thou credit'st me for greater worth 
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Than I can justify, I must oonfess 
I would not give up hope so readily. 
Had she confess'd, in plain integrity. 
An honest love ; but ev'ry word she spoke 
Was stamped with doubt, and tho' she gave 
Enough encouragement to lead me on, 
I fear'd to follow so unsure a flame. 
That, like a meteor of the night, misleads. 



Ansblmo. 
Encouragement ! what mean'st thou by the word ? 



VlTALB. 

I fear, Anselmo, that her purity 

Is not unmingled with a common sin. 

Which women think is none, for they believe 

Deceit's a weapon nature furnishes 

For them to use in warfare 'gainst us all. 



Ansblmo. 
Nay, that the lady in the smallest word 
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Hides not an atom else than is expressed, 
I stake my soul apon. 

Enter Messenger. 

Messenger. 
The duke, my lord, awaits you. 

VlTALB. 

I follow you. 
Adieu, dear friend : to-night we meet again ; 
I've much to teH thee ere I take my leave. 

Ansblmo. 

Nay, dear Vitale, 'twould be wrong to all. 
To me, a score of hearts, and to thyself. 

VlTALB. 

T seek e'en now commission for the wars. 



(Ejnt.) 



Ansblmo. 

How cruel fate ! Thus, at the very time 
When all my hopes were nearly consummate. 
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To turn my foe> and strike so fiettaUy. 
Oh ! was her worth of less nndoabted form. 
His words would sorely rankle in the wouid 
Which sorrow at his pain already caos'd. 
But her sweet charactor do^ bear the stamp 
Of ptuity so dear, that doubt doth die 
At mention of its enemy, her name. 

Enter Isola, in haste. 

ISOLA. 

How fortunate we meet ! Had'st thou my note ? 

Ansblmo. 

My heart doth hold it in captivity. 
But wherefore ask, now it hath found its home. 
Where it is welcomed by a thousand thanks, 
And usher'd in by love ? thou would'st not take 
The cherish'd missive from its resting-place ? 

IsoLA. 

Oh no. I wrote it with the full belief 
That thou would'st feel that even bashfulness 
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Should not, with sensibility too nice. 
Stand in the path of clearing donbt away. 
Thus why I told thee of the Duke's design : 
And why I promise to reject his choice : 
A promise which e'en now I would repent : 
For I attend the Duke, and it may chance 
His purport takes a form to bid us part. 

Anbblmo. 

Gro where thou wilt, sweet love, I follow thee ; 
Thou, the dear soul of all my happiness ; 
'Tis death alone can make me part from thee. 
And then there is a heaven where we should meet. 



ISOLA. 

I do not fear myself, for did the Duke 
Threaten my life, or offer me a crown, 
I would not purchase it by falsehood's vow. 
Sworn at the the altar kneeling to my God, 
Searing my very soul with perjury. 
But lest he separates us by some course 
We neither dream of now, oh promise me 
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That whatsoe'er oocnn tiboa mkt rely on me ; 
And if the worst should happeD. still hdieve 
That trath diall justify thy £utii and love. 
For what is love, except the heart doth swear 
To hallow it by credence in its worth ? 

Anssuio. 

To doubt thee were to donbt the life of truth. 
I swear, dear Isola, my trust in thee 
Is equal to my love, and that doth prove 
Against suspidon such an antidote. 
That did enigmas rest in all thy words. 
My deep affection would decipher them. 
To show the soul of purity in all. 

IsoLA. 

Believing thee, I do not fear the Duke. 
Misfortune is deprived of half its sting 
When those we love preserve our memory. 
Embalmed in confidence — 'tis a sweet plant. 
Shedding a perfume even over hope. 
When hope doth languishmost ; and if events 
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Be barren of all fruit of happiness, 
Nipping the early blosaoms of our love — 
Set in their place the flowers of hope and feith« 
And they shall only fade when I am false. 

Ansblmo. 

Memory shall be a very paradise. 

Where trust indeed shall bloom, tended by love. 

But wherefore thus so sad, dear Isola? 

God is too good to give us happiness 

Merely to crush the heart that harbours it. 



Isola. 

The Duke hath leam'd the secret of our hearts ; 
And in the note which bids me wait on him. 
There breaths a tone unwontedly severe ; 
For he is usually most kind and good. 

Ansslmo. 

I, too, am summoned, and I know not why : 
Who could betray a love invisible ? 
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ISOLA. 

I hear the Dake doth learn by strangest means. 
Not only tidmgs nsefiil to the state. 
But plots and stratagems of love as well. 
And it is whisper'd that his minister, 
A certain Fool in ontward gear, betrays 
All who do trust his folly with their news . 
Here comes a messenger to hid me haste. 
And so — adien. Thou wilt rely on me, 
Whate'er betides, and in this confidence 
Again — adieu. 



Ansblmo. 

In Heaven and thee I trust. 
My stake on happiness is £ai too deep 
For simply hope — so from my earnest soul 
I trust in Heaven and thee. 



(Exit.) 



{ExU.) 
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SCENE III. 
T%e Piazza, as before. 

Enter Guibbpps. {CIqcU strikes.) 

GuiSEPPB. 

Now is the time. Poor Pip, ; — I'm sorry for thee, 
Pip. — for thou hast been a merry friend and true. 
Poor devil ! I will make light of thy misery, which is 
doing thee a good turn. Oh ! 'twill be glorious to 
see thee dimib with vei^ation when she doth come ! 

Enter Pippo. 

PlPP0» 

The bell hath struck. 

GuiSBPPE. 

Nay, but a moment. See, she comes — avaunt, 
thou villain, into darkness. 
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Enter Lucia, masked, 

(Pippo retires hack in a rage, and is about to speak.) 
Nay, keep thy oath — ^be silent. 

Lucia. 

(Poor jealous fools — why they are blind as bats!) 
Well, Guiseppe, I receiyed thy note, and here I am. 
What wonld'st thou ? 

Guiseppe. 
Good, sweet Lu. I tell thee why I sought thee 
thus. I have a kind of an acquaintance with a fellow 
— ^a most entire coxcomb— a very impersonation of 
petty vanities stuck on one man — the laughing- 
stock of every woman in Venice. Well, this bi- 
ped puppy, whom they have christianized as Pippo, 
hath sworn that you bestowed all sorts of favours 
on him, and had the impudence to give his etilrontery 
a shape, by declaring that you have promised to 
marry him. 

Lucia. 

I promised to marry any but thee ! Nay, to be- 

F 2 
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lieve that so disbonoarable a blot can rest on my 
nature, proves thee unfitted for my love. 

GUISBPPE. 

Nay, it is — 

Lucia. 

How durst thou think I should promise to 
marry two men, sir ? I will never speak to thee 
again. 

GUISEPPE. 

But hear — 

Lucia. 

I will not hear. Thou hast put an insult on miiie 
honour; and if thou could'st do that before mar- 
riage, what would'st thou after ? But I refuse thee. 

GuiSEPPB. 

Oh! lim— 

Lucia. 
Nay, not a word. Thou hast proved thyself un- 
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worthy a thought even, and I retract all the ahsurdity 
I spoke last night. 

{Exit, pretending anger.) 

Pippo (coming forward.) 

Ah, ah, my fine friend, how likest thou the end 
on't ? Now thou wilt hear what she says to me, for 
he sure she hath left thee in such haste only to come 
to me. 

Enter Lucilla, masked, 

(GuisBPPE is about to address her, but Pippo pushes 

him back,) 

Nay, keep thy oath, good Guiseppe. 

LUGILLA. 

(Now to speak like my mischievous cousin, or 
it's all over with me. The other's out of hearing, 
though.) Well, Pippo, no spirit ever waited on his 
master with more alacrity. What would'st thou ? 

Pippo. 
Thanks, dearest maid. When I have wished to 
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speak of sooondrels, idiots, knaves, and such like, and 
wanted to express- the superlative of eadi, thou hast 
heard me mention a certain Guiseppe. Well, this 
clod of iUs and follies hath sworn, that at the hall 
last night, thou gavest him a token of thy love, and 
accepted him, with all his vices thick upon him, as 
thy hushand 



LuciLLA (interrupting,) 

A hase invention of thine own, to cast a slur upon 
my character, that thou mayest rid thysdf of me. I 
quite understand. Thou dost repent giving me so 
valuahle a commodity as thyself, so desirest to lay a 
fisinlt upon me to give thee occasion — nay, speak not 
— ^truly, sir, an ingenious way of ridding yourself of 
a hurden. But fear not. I tell thee now I am not 
sorry at thy caprice, for I see I have had a lucky 
escape in marrying that worst of characters — a sus- 
picious man« Nay, sir, I wish to hear no word of 
thine. 

(Emt, in a hurry,) 
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(Pippo is confounded, and looks on toithout attempting 

to speak,) 

GuisBPPB (coming forward,) 
" Ah, ah ! my friend, how likest thou the end 
on't?" ril tell thee what — never let us quarrel 
about womankind or woman unkind again. 

(Enter Lucia and Lucilla, unmasked,) 

She hath deceived us both ahke, but leaves no 
wound save what I treated thee to. 

Pippo. 

Give me thy hand. 'Tis well said, Guiseppe ; hence- 
forth a fig for women all. However, revenge is left, 
and we will paint her in her true colours as jilt, and 
will hang the portrait as a warning at every bache- 
lor's door in Venice. 

Lucia (to Guiseppb.) 
Here is the copy ready to thy hand. 

LuciLLA (to Pippo.) 
Is it a full-length, or a minature ? 
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LUCILLA. 

If love be blind, thou art indeed in love : 

And if 'tis thus, and we attempt to move 

The bandage from thine eyes, to give thee sight. 

Thou art not love — so keep without the light. 

But yet — when bhnd, it seems that every sense 

Deserts thee quite — so, as a recompense. 

Know that the vows to Lu, which thou didst swear. 

Were false — for Lucia is the name I bear. 

LUCILLA. 

And I, Lucilla — ^yet we both are Lu — 
And, honestly — we meant to puzzle you. 

Pippo (to Lucia.) 

Although before I never saw thy face, 

I have been minded often of thy grace ; 

For here is one (to Lucilla) so very like to thee. 

That we have loved a double deity. 

GUISBPPE. 

I did not think that beauty could divide 
Her gifts so equally on either side ; 
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Weigh each your graces, and a single hair 
Would the just halance of the scales impair. 

PiPPO. 

Most happy we, for we have both a prize. 
Alike in manner, and alike in size ; 
And one resemblance more doth further strike — 
Your tongues in speed run very much alike. 

LnciLLA. 

They must be fast, for they are driven so 
To keep the pace thy impudence doth go« 
But, as by some mischance, we four are plighted. 
Delay our race of tongues — 

Lucia. 

'Till we're united. 



F 3 
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SCENE IV. 
A room in the Palace. 

(Secretaries at a table. Attendants, ^c. Duks, Isola, 

and MiNA.) 

DUKB. 

The punishment that I would guard you from. 

Rests with yoursehres alone. Condemn not me. 

For I am bound to minister to him 

Who, dying, did bequeath you to my charge. 

And left his wishes in his will express'd. 

That I, his nearest relative, should choose 

A husband for you each — ^fitted, of course, . 

In worth to match with so much worthiness. 

But 'tis provided, too, if you refuse. 

To marry whom I name, your fortune goes 

A rich endowment to a nunnery. 

It seems, however, that although you know 

The trust I hold, and its contingent aim. 
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You have disposed already of yoor heart. 

Forgetting that the gift opposed by me 

Doth strip you of your fortune, and doth place 

A sterner punishment within my hands. 

So pause before, in obstinate disdain. 

You bring a judgment I would fain withhold ; 

And, as I swear the cavaliers are rich 

In all good parts for perfect gentlemen. 

Yield with good grace, since you must yield at last. 

And do not force me to command your vnll. 

MiNA. 

Was it so great a crime to ope the door 
Which caged our hearts, and give them liberty? 
But please you, gracious Duke, Fm ready now. 
To hasten to the altar, and to swear 
Loyalty and love, and go through all the form 
Which waits on marriage, if a trifle you 
Will grant me for my ready complaisance. 

DUKB. 

Your place, fair niece, is not to dictate terms. 
But what is your request ? 
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MiNA. 

Simply, your grace, 
I vow to wed — ^this morning* if you will, 
Ay« and to deck myself in gayest dress. 
To seem a bride, and not a sacrifice — 
Look at my sister, please yon, sire — she chides 
In gesture dumb but eloquent, because 
She fancies I am playing hypocrite. 

DUKB. 

It seems you do not loose your saucy tongue 

E'en at a moment when 'tis less required. 

But your request — or your conditions — which ? 

MiNA. 

Why, my lord Duke, in matters of the heart 

Maidens do think their will a privilege 

By nature given them, for she hath made 

Its instincts all irrelevant to will : 

And forasnfuch as I could not control 

The urgency of love, I gave my heart. 

Without remembering once that your good grace 
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Did lay a claim to the poor property. 
To make it over to some stranger's care. 
So much I own ; and having thus confessed 
My crime, my folly, and forgetfulness, 
I do repeat my promise, sire, to wed. 
If you will grant the small request I make. 

DUKK. 

Pray be the Duke, and turn my guardian too ; 
Change places for the nonce. But I agree. 
If you will wed the gentleman I name ; 
All terms are then in form of settlements. 



MiNA. 

What gratitude I owe ! "Hs simply this- 
Elect for me the object of my choice. 



DUKB. 



(The saucy minx — ^but she shall not escape.) 
My word is pledged, and I must fain submit ; 
Of course surmising that the gentleman 
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Is willing to embrace the liappinefls 
Involved in choosing him. 

MiNA. 

Oh yes, indeed ; 
That is, yom- grace, a necessary clause. 
Subtracting nought from all the thanks I owe. 

Duke. 

Then recollect, I keep you to your word. 
And now, what says your gentle sister here? 
Am I to turn a pleader yet again — 
Forget the sovereign in the advocate ? 

ISOLA. 

'Tis I the pleader, and you, sir, are the judge. 
Who will, I think, allow my cause is just ; 
For I do simply ask for Hberty 
To lose my fortune rather than to wed. 

Nay, by my faith! your stubbornness is wrong: 
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Yon many, lady ; and to none but him 
Whom I have chosen shall yon give yourself. 



ISOLA. 

Oh« my lord duke, be merdfal — be just. 
You would not that the daughter of your friend- 
Your relative — should so pollute her name. 
Her lineage and herself, as e'er to wed 
At any mandate but her own heart's love ? 
You will not force so terrible a wrong 
Upon a helpless woman, sire, who leans 
For aid and kindness on the very judge 
Who would consign her thus to misery ? 



DUKB. 

Think you, your &ther would such trust have place'd 

In both my judgment and my leinency. 

If he had thought I should have wedded you 

To any but the noblest and the best ? 

Why should his daughter then evince such fear — 

Or is she wiser than her father was } 
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IsOLA. 

I never yet deceived you — ^nor will now. 

Not e'en equivocation, or one word 

That tells with double sense, will I e'er speak. 

Thus, my good Duke, 1 honestly confess 

That I have pledged myself to single die 

If you refuse me use of my own will. 

Oh, sire, it is so great a sacrifice. 

Whose terrible extent men scarcely know. 

When they do ask a maiden to pronounce 

The vow which wedding her corporeally 

Divorces her affections from her heart. 

And sends her on the barren path of life 

A mere automaton — ^bereft of love. 

Ohy my good liege, this hand did never steal. 

This tongue ne*er spoke in language of untruth ; 

My will did guide them in an honest course: 

And shall my will, which rules o'er petty things. 

Consign this person to dishonesty. 

Degrade it in the sacred name of God> 

Making the altar but a barter-place. 

Where, with few words of seeming sanctity. 
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The bargain's struck, and oh ! the name of wife 
Doth brand, not bless, a slave for evermore ? 
That I should act in this most solemn farce. 
Is so repugnant to my very soul. 
That I would sooner die than take the part. 

(MiNA aside.) 
(I*faith, but love doth make her eloquent.) 

DUKB. 

Or sooner perish than forego your love ! 

ISOLA. 

No merit if I do confess my love. 

Because I am aware you know the truth. 

But were my heart and hand at liberty. 

With all respect, my liege, for your commands. 

Forgive me if I say, no punishment 

Could shake my firm resolve. I dare not wed 

With one of whom I am so ignorant. 

I do not even guess his name, or why 

He seeks so poor a person as myself. 

If he doth know me well — ^he too must know 
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I should reAise his suit — ^not knowing me. 
No loss aocrues from my rejecting him. 

DUKB. 

So be it, then. It seems you are so bent 
In having yoor own way, that I withdraw 
The hand which would have guided you* 
And if you lose the path to happiness. 
Which I would fedn have cleared of obstacles. 
The blame and consequence doth rest with you. 

ISOLA. 

'Us not reproach, but gratitude I owe. 

For this emancipation of my fears. 

And oh ! forgive me, sire, if I have spoke 

The smallest syllable that lacks respect. 

But in a cause where soul and heart do plead. 

The mode of speech may take improper form ; 

And if it were so, pri'thee pardon me. 

DuKB. 

When hearts are threatened, then the tongue cries 
out; 
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And, like a sentinel, doth sound alanns. 
Defending its commander 'gainst attacks 
With every arm of specious argument 
That it can use with most effectiveness. 
But now the strife is o'er, be pleased to write 
In simple words 'tis you, not I, refuse 
Your heart and hand, since I did promise both ; 
And I would hold a written testament. 
That may acquit me of all want of truth. 

ISOLA. 

Most gladly, sir — ^no dubious terms shall cast 

One doubt upon the source of the refusal. (Writes.) 

MiNA. 

There's something in this amiability ; 
More, I suspect, than meets the view. 

« 

IsoLA {giving paper,) 
This doth attach, my liege, all blame to me. 

DuKB {having read it,) 
It is sufficient — ^brief and explicit. 
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Adieu, then, ladies, till I send for you. 
Be ready at command, since I may seek 
Some further converse : and again take heed. 
Not I, but you, direct your destinies. 

ISOLA (to MiNA.) 

A mystery lies in every word he speaks. 

MiNA. 

There is a devil lurking in his eye. 
Whose character I cannot comprehend. 



(Exeunt.) 



Enter Ansblmo and Vitalb. 



DUKB. 



Here come the prompters of their eloquence ; 

But, by my faith, they recollect their part 

With so much certainty of utterance. 

That they must read it in their inmost hearts. 

Making the prompter's place a sinecure. 

Signor Vitale, you have writ to me. 

Demanding your commission to bear angs ; 
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And forasmuch as the rash (jenoese 
Do draw on Venice for her best defence. 
There is the answer to yoor requisition ; 

{Gives a paper.) 

You take command as herein specified. 

You« Lord Ansdmo, would not willingly 

Be where your friend is not ; thus have I drawn 

The terms which make you captain of a troop. 

(Gives a paper.) 
I need not tell you that the senate calls 
On all the servants of the state for aid, 
And ready energy to quell these wars. 
Therefore with utmost speed I pray depart. 

Anselmo. 
My hege, kind fortmie hath allotted me 
A name not ill connected with the deeds, 
Which, shared by others, hath made Venice stand 
Alone as conqueror of her enemies. 
No imputation, then, can be attached. 
When I request that you will cancel this. 
For now ambition to excel in arms. 
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Hath given place to hopes that I may win 
A richer prize than war coqld ever give. 

DUKB. 

The duty of a soldier is to cast 
All thoughts away that enervate his soul ; 
And love should be the spur to bravery ; 
To follow, not precede, the call to war. 

Anbblmo. 

Most true; and if yon will accord one boon. 
Dependent on my service giving me 
A right to ask it, I will fly to arms. 
And either die, or merit the reward. 

Duke. 

A noble soldier and a gentleman, 

As Lord Anselmo is, doth hold a right 

To ask a favour from the senate state. What is't ? 

Ansblmo. 

On you alone, my liege, the favour rests ; 
On you alone my happiness depends ; 
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"Us you alone can make or mar my fate — 
My life a blessing or a lengthened curse. 
On yon doth rest the rich disposal, sire. 
Of her to whom my life is dedicate : 
And from your gracious hand I humbly seek 
Your lovely charge, the lady Isola. 



DUKS. 

Pity you cast your happiness, my lord. 
Upon so frail a barque, which every wave 
Of changefdl humour bears in difTrent track. 
'Twas but a minute since, the lady here 
Refused you in such terms, that I was forced 
Abruptly to concede my earnest wish 
That she would marry you. 

Anselho. 

What mean you, sire } 

Duke. 
Am I so little explicit ? 
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VlTALB. 

My liege. 
You do corroborate what I dared think : 
The lady Isola, with all her form 
Of grace most exquisite, doth ever change. 
Like hues of evening, beautiful and warm. 
Yet evanescent, fitful, and unreal. 
Thus have I told him oft, and begged him too 
To raise love's banner on a firmer ground. 

DUKX. 

My lord, how answer you your friend ? 

Anbelmo. 

As I would answer him and all the world. 

Standing on earth, we tfdnk that clouds do pass 

Athwart the face of heaven-; but when we climb 

Some eminence, we see the azure deep 

Lies calmly in immensity beyond. 

Thus is her truth, if clouds do cross its light : 

Belief augments my faculty to see. 

And I do view its brightness dear as day. 
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DUKB, 

What if your eyes translate her wishes, sir ? 
Here is a note which she hath writ for yon. 



Amsblmo. 

Oh yes, her own dear hand hath rested here. (Reads.) 

" When you would wed, first win the lady's love ; 

" It is the only key to happiness. 

*' Not having it, you force affection's lock, 

" And then the whole is spoiled for evermore. 

" Thus, as I cannot render you the charm 

" Which hallows marriage vows, I here declare 

** The Duke hath urged your suit in ahlest form ; 

'*' And T, alone consulting my own heart, 

*' Decline the offer with as firm resolve 

*' As I do write the name of — Tsola." 



DuKB. 

Dost credit thine own eyes } 
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Ansslmo. 

Oh yes, my liege. 
But traDquilly I read. I said before, 
I view her brightness from an altitude. 
Which true affection doth accord to me ; 
And tho' I cannot understand these lines, 
I feel assured the blindness is with me. 
And not a spot dims her integrity. 

i 

DUKB. 

(Was ever trust so obdurate and just ?) 

Nay, then, your hearing shall assist your sight. 

(To Servant.) 
Gro tell the ladies I would speak with them. 

VlTALK. 

Pri'thee, Anselmo, do not rest thy faith 
Upon the shifting nature of her love. 

Ansblmo. 

My faith is set — ay, and so firmly too. 
Suspicion's breath must turn a hurricane 
To shake its fixity. 
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DUKB (^0 VlTALB.) 

upon what grounds 
Have you built up your disbelief, good sir. 
Of this fair lady's truth ? 

Vitals. 

Why, please your grace. 
It so turned out, all inadvertently, 
I fell in love with her, and often spoke 
With love's warm tongue, while she, I must confess, 
Did seem to rehsh it ; but yet she lack'd 
A candid manner, and I soon observ'd 
Anselmo loved the lady too ! Thus I 
In friendship's cause retreated from the course. 

{Enter Isola and Mina, followed by Pippo, Gui- 
SEPPB. Lucia, and Lucilla.) 

DuKB. 

Supposing you could find her parallel. 
At least in beauty, but in truth ezcell'd. 
Could you transfer your love ; or is it chain'd. 
With all its hopelessness, to this fair dame ? 

G 2 
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VlTALE. 

No, my Lord Duke: since fate, to punish me. 

For many crimes committed against love* 

Refoses me the mistress of my soul, 

I would not swell the catalogue of sin 

By wedding where affection takes no part. 

"Hs true I do relinquish Isola, 

And true with her I give up hope and love. 

Duke (to Isola and Mina, who are about to speak,) 
Nay, for your own sake, interrupt me not. 

(7*0 IsOLA.) 

In brief, say yea or nay, did you declare 
In terms of clearest form that you reject 
The husband which my duty made me choose. 

Isola (hesitating.) 
I — did, my Uege — 

Anselmo. 
Oh Isola, I pray — 
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DUKB. 

Nay, sir, I must command you hear me on. 

{To MiNA.) 

And you, too, lady, did you not avow 

That you would wed the object of your choice. 

Only surmising he objected not ? 

MiNA. 

I did 1 I did ! 'tis all an error, sire — 

DuKirt (staying ker.) 
And errors punish those who give them birth. 

(To Anselmo.) 

My lord, you swore fuU confidence just now. 
And spake some pretty speeches 'bout your fsdth. 
Here stands the heaven of your most stead&ist trust, 
With self-confessed clouds obscuring it. 
What think you now ? 

IsoLA. 

My liege, I do implore — 
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DuKB. 

Each word increases your just punishment. 
Your answer, sir. 

Ansblho. 

As t did ever think : 
That truth would never leave his bless'd abode. 
Tasting but once the sweetness of its home. 
Which it hath tasted here. 

(Going to Isola.) 

My life I stake 
Upon the worth personified by her. 
We love — and \f she hath rejected me. 
She knew not that your choice had fallen here. 



Isola. 



Can it be true ! 



DUKB. 

It is but now too late. 
I judge you all by your own wilfulness ; 
And can you, then, complain of my decree ? 
Isola refused the gentleman I chose ; 
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Her sister is rejected by her cavalier. 

Who swears to marry none but Isola. 

Ansekno only doth require that I 

Should indicate my will, since he alone 

Hath judged of others, and not judged himself. 

Thus ope the packet which commissions you 

To take up arms at once. 

MiNA (to VlTALB.) 

I must speak out. 
Or else my very heart will burst ! My name 
Is Mina, and not Isola ; and blind 
Art thou not to have seen the simple part 
Which I did play to test thy honesty. 

VlTALfc. 

Gladness and sorrow do together come : 
Joy that I'm not the rival of my friend. 
And sorrow since I'm summon'd far from thee. 

DUKB. 

Read your commands — but first, Anselmo, yours. 
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Ansblmo (opens the packet, and reads J) 

" You are appointed captain of a troop — 

** Of gpraces exqiusite. — ^To carry arms 

" Whene'er the humour suits — ^to wage a war 

" In Love's own cause, and if you win the day, 

" Seek your reward of Isola." 

Tis here ! 'tis she ! I am bereft of words : 

But not a moment of my life shall pass 

Unheeded by my soul's best gratitude. 

IsoLA {embracing the Duke.) 

How could I utter one harsh word to thee. 
My sovereign yet, my fisLther and my friend ? 

Duke. 

You are a child in purity and love. 

So I forget your pouting pettishness ; 

And if, with childlike curiosity, 

You*d know how came I with your secrets all. 

My answer is, a ball-room oft betrays. 

For eager love discloses its own self. 
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VlTALB. 

This is a day of happiness indeed. (Reads,) 
" As yon do ask commission for the wars, 
" "lis granted yon, provided yon can Kve 
" All through a honey-moon with Mina wed. 
** If yon snrvive the time, then, an' yon please, 
" Yon may betake yourself to other arms, 
" Having thns proved yourself immaculate. 

MlNA. 

Why, then, my liege — ^he never will be killed : 
He serves not Venice, since you will it so. 

Duke. 

He acted nobly, and deserves your care : 
He stood a test which men do seldom bear ; 
Not love alone doth meet reward to-day. 
But friendship, confidence, and purity. 

(Curtain falls.) 
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POEMS. 



SOME OF THE FOLLOWING POEHB HAVE BEEN PUB- 
LI8HED IN PEBIODICALS^THET ABE NOW COLLECTED. 
AND BEPBINTED, OWING TO THE PBAI8E WHICH A 
PORTION OF THE PBES8 BESTOWED UPON A FEW OF 
THE MOST AMBITIOUS. 



POEMS. 



CORA: 

TIME— A MAY MOON NIGHT; SCENE— A WOOD. 



THE DELL. 



The sun has sunk, but o'er each red-capp*d hill 
His parting radiance fondly lingers still. 
Till twilight follows on the steps of day. 
And softly steals the golden tints away. 
Then all is hush'd, while Nature seeks repose. 
And o'er her face the veil of twilight throws ; 
But night, in sombre garb, steals gently on, 
Bedeck'd with tear-drops for the fair day gone : 
Tho' soon the mourning dress, in grief she wore» 
Grows light, and by degrees is spangled o'er ; 
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The dew is dumged finom teara to liuties bright. 

Which tiembliiig glisten in the May moon's light ; 

And soon still biighter Fsys light i:^ the wood. 

And bathe its foliage widi the silver flood. 

The twinUing stars, which erst had deck'd the sky. 

Withdraw their lustre ^dien their queen is nigh ; 

In silence doth she mle the lovely night. 

And clothes the earth's sweet hce with softest light. 

Then is the time when spirits roam the glade. 

And night's own beauties are by q»irits made. 

And flowers of liquid dyes, by elfin-might. 

Are strangely formed from out the har moon's light ; 

Whose shadowy tints dissolve when mom's first 

ray 
Chases all spirits' mystic work away. 

One lovely spot, a sylvan-trellised dell. 

O'er which, in quivering light, the moonbeams fell. 

The night smiles sweetest on. Thoagh all is bright. 

This green wood delve, miknown to mortal sight. 

In silver'd with a calmer, lovelier hue ; 

And as the trembling rays fall lightly through 

The twining branches of the sweet wild rose. 

With softest smiles, they seek and find repose 
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Upon the dew-dad moss, and gently spread 
Their mellow light upon the blue-bells' bed. 
Then woodland flowers their hues from moonlight 

take. 
And at this hour in richer bloom awake 
Than daylight e'er beholds. Some flowers, they say. 
Droop their sweet heads when bold and gorgeous 

day 
Would, with its prying light, their treasures find. 
And give their choicest fragrance to the wind. 
And so they gently droop bef(»% its gaze $ 
But now the loyely moonlight bids them raise 
Their scented petals, and to night they sigh 
A balmy tribute they to day deny. 
Thus does a bashful maiden oft refuse 
The swain who with a bold assurance woos — 
Who seems convinced that he must win the prize. 
And boldly asks for what another sighs ; 
But, like the flow'rets of this sweet May night. 
Beauty is oft-times won by gentlest might ; 
And he who thinks he need but ask to gain. 
Is oft rejected for the timid swain. 
Whose sighs alone his rooted love impart. 
The language of a bashful lover's heart. 
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That youth and beauty to the old should cling. 
And round the aged stem love's fragrance fling. 



CORA. 

Upon the borders of this lovely wood 

A lonely, rose-dad, peaceful cottage stood. 

But simple though the cot, spring's flow'rets dress'd 

Its humble structure in the sweetest vest ; 

And at this time its lattices all gleam. 

Like trellised silver, in the soft moon's beam. 

The inmates seem at rest, no human sound 

Disturbs the stillness of the scene around. 

But there is one within that humble cot. 

Who, though the night wears on, yet sleepeth 

not: 
The very calmness, and the May moon's light. 
Steal sleep from that iair sentry of the night. 
Intensely does she gaze upon the sky. 
As though the glance could pierce its mystery. 
And who shall say, when thus the human heart. 
Beating with rapture, whioi its thoughts impart. 
And left alone with beauties that control. 
And bear still fairer visions to the soul — 
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Who shall then say our fmcies may not bring 
Back to the heart some truth upon their wing ? 
Who shall then say, we may not feel the bliss 
And beauties of a better world than this ? 
And this sweet maiden, at such lovely hour. 
May she not feel the mystic soul-bom power ? 
She gazes on the liquid azure dome. 
Forgets the wood, the scene, the hour, her home : 
Hears not her own heart beating, so intense 
The spirit's thoughts which bear her visbns hence. 
Alas ! such blissful moments soon are past ; 
The stretch of mind is too intense to last ; 
And when within the heart such &ncies dwell, 
A sigh or simpler cause will break the spell : 
Would that the mind could better bear l^e strain. 
And bid the dreams return to Heaven again. 
'Twas thus the maiden gazed, and thus a sigh 
Heaved her soft bosom, then the moonlit sky 
FeU as a veil before the lovely scene 
Of angel'd Heaven, where all her thoughts had been ; 
That quiv'ring breath dissolv'd the blissful dream. 
And all things round are lovely as they seem ; 
The night is lovely, and the soft light shed. 
But that bright vision of her heart is fled. 
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Yet at her open casement still she gazed — 
Her deep hlue eyes were still to Heaven upraised. 
For, though her dream of imaged scenes was past. 
Yet still to Heaven her lustrous eyes were cast. 
Her vermeil cheek upon her hand was laid ; 
Amidst her auhum locks the night-air strayed ; 
A shade within the lustre of her eye 
Gave to its glance the soul's intensity ; 
The brightest eyes do oft this beauty wear 
WhcD thought lies in them like a shadow there. 
And who thus communes with her heart alone ? 
From whose soft eyelids has repose thus flown ? 
Who may it be, thus like a May moon sprite. 
Keeps guard upon the beauties of the night ? 
Who, as the soft beams foil, seems not of earth. 
But to the trembling light must owe her birth ? 
No sprite — ^but Cora 'tis, a village maid. 
And yet so beautiful, she well might fade 
To shadeless form, and in her own lov'd grove. 
On airy wing 'midst kindred spirits move. 
Yet none but Cora 'tis, a maiden bom 
Of humble parentage. What could adorn 
A mind untutor'd, save what Nature taught. 
She had : and Knowledge, for she beauties sought. 
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And found them too, in ev'iy trifling thing : 

That kind of lore she had whidi baacfs wing 

Bean to the heart, a feeling only known 

And dear to ccmtemplative minds alone. 

That spot n^lected, save by Nature's care, 

StiU brings forth flowers ; and though not bright nor 

rare 
As nnrtor'd ones, yet, left to Nature's hand. 
As sweetly smile and scent their own lov'd land ; 
And to the breeze they give as sweet perfdme 
As those bright petals which are forced to 

bloom. 
Who will not own the pale-hned brier rose 
Is fragrant as the chmcest plant that blows ? 
And thus was Cora's mind — ^Nature its guide. 
Its monitress, and Cora deified 
The sweet instructress, and, like flowrets wild. 
So Cora was completely Nature's child. 
To say that she was beauteous, would not name 
The charms of Cora ; yet no lover came 
From village near to woo the gentle maid. 
All deem'd that she was lovely, yet afraid 
To seek the maiden. — Still, on festive day. 
No laugh 80 blithe as hers, no village lay 
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So voluble, so sweet ; and yet none dared 

To seek the beauty which they almost fear'd. 

The cause waus simple : — ^to then' humble mind 

Her loveliness was of too chaste a kind* 

Some sort of beauty does the heart appal: 

Cora» they said, is beauteous — that was all. 

More beauty they had deem'd she had, if less ; 

They felt, but almost fear'd, her loveliness. 

Thus Cora knew no passion of the heart. 

Love, it is true, was of herself a part ; 

Indeed it was her fault — ^if fault it be-^ 

To love all objects with intensity ; 

But love — ^what men call love — she ne'er had known ; 

Her heart, which could have worshipp'd, was her own. 

Ahnost alone she dwelt ; her thoughtful mind 

Would in the grove's retreat most pleasure find ; 

But still she gladly joia'd the village scene. 

When May-day gave the villagers their queen; 

They choose a nut-brown, merry, laughing maid, 

Cora unlike, yet Cora 'twas array'd. 

The rustic queen, and all the May-day band. 

Owed what of grace they had to Cora's hand. 

And yet she was content with solitude. 

And loved the grove where songsters' notes intrude 
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Their vocal mdodr ; and, wben akme. 

Hie air olt-tiiiiea has moric of its own. — 

Her one oompamon in Ihia lone retreat 

Was old indeed. His life alone made sweet 

By Corn's tenderness. A time-wom man. 

Whose feeble fonn betbken'd that the ^an 

Of his exhansted life was dwindling fest. 

And tho' still living, life seem'd weD*ni§^ past. 

But he was Cora's fether, and her care 

Awhile kept death away, tho' hov'ring near ; 

With him alone she lived, him she adored. 

On him alone her heart's best love she ponr'd ; 

But even now, at this most tranquil hoar. 

Whose loveliness would scare an evil power. 

When night's soft breath is fer too pure and 

light 

To bear upon ethereal wave a sprite 

That could attaint its breath — ^a form was here 

That well might every elfin spirit scare 

To flowery bells, or take their form of air. 

That they the dreary shadowy guest might fly ; 

But he had stole on wing so stealthily 

That beauteous night smiled ever sweetly still. 

And Cora gazed unconsdous of an ill : — 
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And wbile she thus was feoui'd by night's soft breath. 

And all was lovely— could she dream of death ? 

And yet with Cora, in this peacefdl cot. 

The Spirit was — bat Cora knew it not. 

A short while since her father she had seen. 

In calm repose, and featm'es so serene. 

She deemed he slept. Poor child ! She little knew, 

Altho' she mark'd his features' pallid hue. 

That death had connterfeited sleep so well ; 

But thought the moonlight, which then soMy fell. 

Had paled his chedc ; and so she gently cast 

A curtain o'er the lattice — 'twas l^e last 

Sweet act of love ; and trembling did she tread. 

In fear her g^itle step might wske — ^the dead ! — 

Thus while she gazed, and all was bright as day. 

The life of him so d^ar had pass'd away; 

While from her bosom rose a quiv'ring sigh : 

Yet she was happy, and she knew not why ; 

The trembling breath she drew — a glistening tear. 

Welling from her heart's own joy, would oft appear, 

AndHim the lustre of her dark-blue eye ; 

And thus the maiden all unconsciously 

A tribute to her parent's spirit paid 

With signs of grief, but not in grief array'd. 
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But now her casement she has left ! — ^At length. 
Fatigued with watching, does her mental strength 
Succumb to weariness ? Does downy sleep, 
Light with his dro¥n97 wing, and gently steep 
Her waning senses in some bright-hned dream ? 
It must be so ; for, see, the moon-rays stream 
No more upon her form, and night's air sighs, 
As disappointed, to her lattice flies. 
And finds the sweet breath gone, which it had 

sought 
To prove to flow'rets that their scent was nought. 
And bids them emulate in vain. But see I 
The cottage door is open'd silently ; 
But for the shade it might some spirit be. 
A fig^e on the threshold of the cot, 
A shadow casts upon the else bright spot ; 
And Cora 'tis, who comes the night to bless. 
To add fresh beauty to its loveliness. 
'Twas almost sin to say she could repose 
While ev'ry beauty of the night still throws 
Their magic charm around. They bid her come, 
A lovely wanderer from her moon-lit home ; 
One glance she casts upon the chamber, where 
She deem'd her father slept — ^no thought of fear 
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Or ill foreboding cross'd the lovely maid : — 

It woiild be strange were purity afraid ! — 

No lonelines she feels, but only knows 

That which she seeks in rich profusion grows 

Upon the greenwood sward ; and only views 

What weU she loves, the May moon's silvery 

hues. 
Dancing amidst the foliage of the groves ; 
And thus of fear unconscious onward moves. 
And nears the glen — ^the same — the mystic one 
I named before, then tenanted alone 
By elfish sprites. But now the balmy air 
In tuneful motion bids her enter there. 
Her fate is cast, and ev'ry step she takes. 
Sweet sounds of welcome from the stilhiess wakes ; 
And tho' she treads upon the briery way. 
No crisping sound ensues — soft as a ray 
Her footstep falls, nor does the ground indent, 
And each impeding stem or branch is bent 
Ere she can reach the green entanglement. 
But Cora, still unconscious, onward treads. 
Amidst the violets* and the blue-bells' beds. 
Nor sees them raise again their scented heads — 

H 
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As tho' her step was air's light kiss. She stoops. 

Mayhap to pluck some pale-eyed flower that droops. 

With fragrance and with glist'ning pendent dews. 

Which magnify while they reflect its hues ; 

Mayhap for this sweet theft she'll short while stay. 

And then moves onward through the tangled way. 

Which, though it opes its sylvan arms to make 

A pathway else conceal'd — the mystic brake 

Resumes its tangled form behind the maid. 

And thus she nears the magic fairy glade. 

Within this dell a different atmosphere 

Is breath'd by spirits from the moon-lit air ; 

Now they are seen, and then anon they fade. 

And all seems motionless within the glade ; 

And then again the rays the outline take 

Of mortal form, which suddenly will break 

In dancmg light again, and all around 

Swells harmony, till gradually the sound 

Subsides to merely moving of the trees. 

And plaintive whisperings of the scented breeze. 

The tiny forms of fairy beings play. 

And hang in clusters on the May moon's ray : 

Or float upon some perfume passing by. 

With folded pinions resting lazily, 
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Till falls the odour on some floVret's bed. 

And tben, perforce, again thdr wings they spread : — 

But ah ! what means that change ? The moonlight 

plays 
Upon the elve-trod ^onnd — ^with fainter rays 
The fairy forms are seen, but yet appear 
As tho' transfix'd upon the Uoesoms here : 
They are not frighted, for they do not fly. 
Or hide themselves in petal cups — ^but lie 
Upon the fragile leaves, as tho' in fear 
Again to flutter on the stagnant air ; 
While all within the dell appear to wait 
Some strange event, and grow inanimate. — 
And see ! amidst the brightness falls a shade — 
Some mortal's wander to the fairy glade ; 
And yet must purer be, than mortals are. 
Or like that sudden quenching of the star 
That's lost from Heaven in the abyss of air. 
Would ev'ry elf and spirit disappear. 
But, though a mortal's shadow dims the spot. 
Yet the immortal forms are frighted not ; 
And now again resume their frolic play. 
While, bright as erst, now faUs the May-moon's ray, 

H 2 
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With joyfdl fluttering the maid they greet. 
For Cora 'tis who seeks their lone retreat. 
With sweet bewilderment the air she feels 
Pressed round her form, and o'er her senses steals 
Oblivion of the past ; but, as it fades. 
In lieu a mystic lore her mind pervades ; 
What erst appear'd but common to her view, 
Now wears a different shape, a stranger hue ; 
She sees the flow'rets' dews are elfin-springs ; 
BubbliDg from leafy cups she views their wings 
Laved in the sparkling drops, and then the gems 
Cling to their forms like fairy diadems. 
She feels that light becomes incorporate. 
And mingles with her form, while odours wait 
To claim their share in the creating sprite ; 
And as she grows attenuate and light. 
On Cora's form no mors the air can press. 
But folds a spirit in its sweet caress. 
Then is the scene all animate again — 
No form that loves the night now dare remain 
Ensconced in cradling flowers — no spirit rest. 
While all are with a kindred spirit bless'd. 
Nor do they wish — the music of each wing 
Makes glad the air, the joyful fluttering 
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Bids ev'ry odour choicest incense poor ; 
The gladsome flow'rets give their richest store^ 
The dew-drops glisten more intensely bright. 
For Cora is a Spirit of the Night. 

E'en to this day the cottage may be seen. 

But almost hidden from the passer's view ; 
For Time has robed it in a garb of green : — 

Now climbs the ivy, where the roses grew. 
And peasants speak of how the old man died. 

And how that night his only child was lost ; 
And that in grief they sought her near and wide ; 

But vain the search, and vain the tears it 
cost. 
They tell the tale vdth reverential fear. 

That, though the cot remains unoccupied. 
Soft sounds at even-time still hover near ; 

And, though the stranger will the tale deride. 
Yet some avow they recognise the sound — 

The same sweet melancholy sound they say. 
That once had called the village band around. 

To deck the maidens with the buds of May. 
Strange stories have they all, and each one tells 

The tale with fresh tradition of his own ; 
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Bat all agree, each May the vesper beOs 

Send forth a miisical yet plaintive tone. 
More softly than if peal'd by village hands. 

More sweetly than their notes e'er spoke before. 
And then the home-retaming peasant stands. 

With wond'ring pleasure till the sounds be o'er. 
But, whatsoe'er the truth, the place is dear 

To all who know the legend of the spot ; 
And e'en the poorest rustic will forbear 

To break the diarm, to occupy the cot : 
He win not even touch a tree or flower. 

And lets in wildness climb the creeping bands ; 
And thus the cottage, to this very hour, 

A loved memorial of tradition stands. 
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AuBOBA rises firom old ocean's arms, 

Sufiiised with blushes, and array'd in grace ; 
And lustrous Sol, enamotu-'d of her charms. 

Deepens her roses with his warm embrace. 
Thus glowing colours greet the coming day. 

Streaking the east with bright and varying dyes. 
Which, as they change their hue, dissolve away. 

And fade from Fhcebus as he mounts the skies. 
Then Nature, gratefbl for the fresh'ning hour. 

Her daily tribute for the blessing pays. 
And breathes an odour from each op'ning flower — 

And birds give forth in choral song their praise. 
And, iris-mirrors, tremble on each bough 

Dew-drops — ^the gems of morning's lovely gear. 
And music from awak'ning Zephyrs now 

Is borne upon the perfum'd fresh'ning air. 
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Oh ! that some Toice more eEoqnent than mine 

Would sing the glories of sweet heaKhfbl mom ; 
An hour it was that saw a birth divine : 

For this bless'd time beheld Hygeia bom. 
But now my lay a diff 'rent tone must take ; 

And hark ! that hmrtman's echo in yon dell 
Reminds me of the strain I must awake. 

And bids me leave a theme I love so well. 



THE WOOD-KING. 

King of the woodlands, foremost in the chase, 
£ach grove's thy home, each dell thy dwelling- 
place; 
Thy sovereign svray the subject wood-gods own — 
The sky, Ay canopy — ^thc bank, thy throne. 
Thy comicil in the shelter'd glens debate. 
Thy bow and buskins, symbols of thy state. 
The ensign of thy monarchy, thy spear ; 
Thy trophies, tusks and antlers of the deer. 
The dancing stream, thy never-failing mine. 
Where jewels countless in the sunbeams shine ; 
Thy tributes levied not, but freely paid 
By ev'ry faun and satyr of the glade. 
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Thy conch, the mossy turf, where sheltering trees 
CaJl forth a melody from ey'nmg's breeze — 
For their resistance, as the sweet wind blo¥ns, 
Frodnces music for thy calm repose. 
King of the woodlands ! happy is thy lot — 
The cares of empires' kings approach thee not. 
'Tis thou, Actseon, art this woodland king. 
Whose praises ev'ry Dryad loves to sing. 
Thou art this monarch of the wood domain. 
Whom sighing Oreads love, but love in vain. 
Arise, Actseon, on thy buskins brace ; 
Arise, Actaeon, to the healthful chase; 
Across thy chest the well-charg'd quiver fling — 
Actseon is indeed the huntsman king ! 



THB CHASE. 

Hark ! from yon wi'ry brake that well-known strain 
Tells thee the scent lies freshly o'er the plain. 
The game is roused, and at the welcome sound 
Thy glad voice answers cheerily around. 
Those silver notes on morning's breezes fling. 
And bid in ev'ry dell the echoes ring. 
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Forward, Action ! forward, or the game 
Finds shelter in yon brake to 'scape thy aim. 
Thy flying feet scarce touch the moss-dad ground* 
And hardly brush the pendent dew-drops round ; 
But for thy arms, thou seem'st a flying god 
Pursuing some coy Dryad of the wood. 
Ah ! why relax thy speed ? Why is thy breast 
Against the smooth bark of that dark tree press'd? 
Why does Actseon thus his figure hide? 
Thy spear is dasp'd, thy bow is thrown aside. 
Why thus transfixed, with hpd so firm compress'd 
No breath escapes from forth thy*hard-held chest ; 
No muscle moves, and thou dost now appear — 
Some guardian statue of that yew-tree there. 
But hark ! that scarcely-heard and distant call. 
And crisping in yon brake, explains it all ; 
The monster is about to break his lair. 
The close wood moves, the grunt of angry fear 
Grows louder as he nears the thicket's verge. 
The yelling hounds compel him to emerge ; 
Quicker than thought is poised the ready spear. 
Which like a meteor glances through the air. 
Unerring is the arm that launch'd that dart — 
It strikes the grizzly boar, and finds his heart. 
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THB FOUNTAIN. 

Near sweet Gargaphia's vale a fountain springs. 

Where Zephyrs love to dip their perfumed wings ; 

Where poppies and and the dittany * ahoiind. 

And all bright flow'rets sweetly bloom aroimd. 

Upon the bosom of the bubbling stream, 

'J4idst twining shmbs intruding, sun-rays gleam. 

And through the trellis of the leafy shade 

A quiv'ring shadow on the brook is made. 

A verdant bank sweeps sloping to its brink. 

Where meek-eyed doves come flutt'ring down to 

drink. 

The bending hyacinth sighs sweetly here, 

And birds of gaudy plumage paint the air. 

On all »des sheltering trees their branches raise 

To screen its beauties from the common gaze. 

Few mortals e'er disturb this lovely spot. 

And e'en the wand'ring huntsman knows it not. 

DIANA AND HBR NTMPHS. 

» 

At that sweet time when graceful mom unfolds 
The dewy pearls which in her lap she holds — 

* These flowers were sacred to Diana. 
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When Phcebus sends his first and gulden ray 
To tell the wakening world 'tis coming day. 
Beside this stream reposed a maiden band. 
Whose undecked limbs an unseen Zephyr fann*d. 
But the light waving of their golden hair 
And moving of his wings revealed him there. 
Some twine in listless mood the flow'ry braid 
And cast it in the brook as soon as made. 
And watch it floating down the purling stream. 
As smoothly gliding as their own life's dream. 
Others rise dripping from the streamlet's waves. 
Like Naiads stepping from their crystal caves ; 
Some their fiedr locks in folding fillets twine. 
Others in simple knots their hair confine ; 
Some round their form the airy vesture place. 
And on their snowy feet the buskins brace. 
This, with the cestus, and their hunting gear. 
In Dian's train the lovely Nymphs declare. 
And where, oh chaste Diana, where art thou. 
Surely amidst thy sweet companions now ? 
Not half so joyous would they sport and play. 
If thou, fair huntress queen, wer*t now away ! 
And see, from forth that half- concealed alcove 
She in immortal iQveliness doth move. 
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A crescent on her radiant brow is seen 

But needed not to stamp the maiden queen. 

It glistens o*er her forehead wondrous fur. 

Of brightness rnade^ for 'tis no substance there. 

The radiant glance from forth her heaven-lit 

eyes 
Perforce in every heart bids passion rise. 
And yet, when risen, it is but bom to die — 
Such the strange influence is of chastity. 
Her form is all disrobed — her sweet undress 
Discloses all her simple loveliness. 
No conscious look she wears to mar the charm — 
Blushes denote a mind apprised of harm. 
But now upon the streamlet's verge she stands. 
Her tresses gathered in her ivory hands. 
Half shrinking as she feels the water's lips 
Bedew the lovely foot she partly dips. 
But smiling as her timid form she views. 
Her dainty ankle in the stream imbrues ; 
Her own bright image in the brook is seen. 
Which mocks the trembling of the bathing queen. 
But ah ! what means that start ? her smile hath 

flown. 
And o'er her form a vesture quick is thrown. 
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She stands erect, as though some sadden fear 

Had pierced her hosom and transfixed her there. 

Her nymphs alarm'd, in quick disorder fly, 

And wake the woodlands with their pit'ous cry; 

Confused they seek the shelter of the grove. 

But yet the heavenly maid disdains to move. 

The smiles which brightened her sweet face but 

now 
Are fled, and anger darkens o'er her brow. 



THB CRIME. 

Behold, through yonder trees a huntsman's seen 

With rapture gazing on the lovely queen ; 

The breaking of those boughs betrays him there. 

But he, alas ! knows not the danger near. 

Altho' the cause of all that strange dismay. 

He knows not that he frights those nymphs away ; 

The cry he hears not of the wailing band. 

So wrapt in admiration does he stand. 

Bold huntsman, fly ! thou hast no time to lose ; 

Fly this retreat while thou hast time to choose ; 

Oh be not blinded with the dazzling sight, 

'Tis certain death such deep, intense delight ; 
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For thy life's sake pass not that sylTan screen, 
Tis fatal to approach th' immortal qaeen. 
Alas ! he heeds not, for his raptured si^t 
Had ne'er heheld a form so wondrous hright ! 
In fairest dreams, when brightest visions bless» 
Ne'er had he pictured such rare loveliness. 
Unmindful of her stem and angry glance. 
He sees her beauty, and he dares advance ; 
He rashly ventores past that sylvan bound. 
Which forms a zone to guard the spot around ; 
And then no sooner does he tread the glade. 
Than strength deserts him, and his senses fade ; 
His blood, erst dancing ¥rith dehght, congeals. 
That maiden's awfiil glance his fate reveals. 



Diana's revenge. 



Speechless the goddess mark'd the huntsman's 

gaze— 
Nor scarcely mov'd, except to higher raise 
The slender garment o'er her throbbing breast ; 
And yet so thin and vapour-like the vest. 
So close its airy folds her limbs embrac'd. 
Through the light web her beauty could be traced. 
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Those piteous tones alone his angnish tell. 

While the fierce pack approach with frantic yell. 

He trembles at the sound — ^that once-loved cry 

Bids him with fearful menaces to fly. 

Fain would he leave the mystic spot — ^yet strange* 

His nature and his form appear to change ; 

He sees reflected in that streamlet there. 

No more Actseon, but a timid deer. 

A conscious horror chills his very blood. 

The cry grows louder in the echoing wood ; 

On come the dogs, a gloom falls o'er his soul. 

And down his anguish'd cheek the large tears 

roU; 
Death's awful coming shade be trembling feels, 
The dogs are close now at his very heels ; 
The foremost pulls him bleeding to the ground. 
Ah, stem Diana! 'twas his fiav'rite hound ; 
The rest yell round — ^his quiv'ring life is o'er. 
Their fangs they dye deep in Actseon's gore. 

Weep all ye dark-clad trees, lament ye now, 
Hang tear-drops on your every leaf and bough ; 
Ye flow'rs that saw the loved Actseon die. 
Give deeper than your wont the fragrant sigh , 
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Ye glist'ning dews that tremble on each spray. 
Fall to the earth in drops of deep dismay. 
Oh, lovely mom, of whidi I sang before. 
Wear not the happy smile which then yon wore : 
Ye crystal springs, that mnrmm' as ye flow. 
Give as ye gHde protracted notes of wo. 
Weep, ev'ry Dryad of the mourning wood^ 
Weep, ev'ry Faun, weep ev'ry sylvan god ; 
Weep, ev'ry Nereid of the crystal rill, 
And with your copious tears the stream o'erfill. 
Ye dark green cypress, hang your heads in grief. 
Bid sorrow bend o*er ev'ry drooping leaf; 
Ye warb'ling birds, let notes of joy be o'er. 
Sing your complaint — Actaeon is no more 1 



THE BIRTH OF VENUS. 



PAPHOS. 



Voluptuous city ! lovely Paphos, hail ! 

From forth thy ahars perfiime fills the gak ; 

Soft even paints the air with roseate dye» 

And tints with blushes the ethereal sky. 

Phoebus still lingers with his fiery train. 

Loath to depart, unable to remain ; 

And, to increase the beauty of the hour. 

Casts o^er the whole his meQow'd golden shower. 

Hark to the music of light Zephyr's wings, 

As o'er the isle his perfum'd breath he brings ; 

list to the notes of hk aerial train — 

Sweet, though inviable — whence comes the strain ? 

The rolling Ocean now has calmed his roar. 

And gently swells upon the Paphian shore ; 
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The erening tints, reflected as he lies. 

Now blue, now gold, as change the changing skies ; 

Anon a restless wavelet rears its crest. 

Despite the calm repose of all the rest. 

Ambitious for a frothy crown, and then 

Flows as before, and all is calm again. 

The fsiding cadence of the Cyprian strain 

Is gently wafted o'er the deep-bine main ; 

But ere the lessening tones in distance die. 

Again from Faphos swells the harmony ; 

Thus ever and anon through eventide. 

Those notes now swell the breeze, now soft subside* 

The gods sure contemplate some rare event. 

Or to outvie themselves, these gifts have sent. 

Seek, 'midst the choicest beauties of the earth, 

A fairer spot for an immortal birth — 

A place where more of loveliness is found. 

To scent the air, or brightly paint the ground. 

And vain the search ! — e'en the Hesperides 

Exhale not richer perfume to the breeze — 

Boast not a fairer scene, a lovelier clime. 

Or feel so lightly the destroyer. Time ; 

For though his spoiling mission bids him here. 

He owns its beauties, and must needs forbear. 
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Here Flora lives ; her iris-coloored train 

In dust'ring beauties scattered to the main. 

Close to the water's verge the myrtle blows. 

In kindred sweetness with the scent-breathed rose ; 

The blue-eyed violet its bashful head 

Hides in th' embraces of its leafy bed ; 

The hyacinth, though Zephyr caused his death,* 

Sighs forth a perfume to the west-wind's breath : 

And Flora-loving wind, that sigh must tell 

How by thy aid fedr Hyacinthus fell ; 

E'en to this day, at even's balmy hour, 

A grief-sent tear-drop trembles on this flower ; 

From forth his leafy bells a sorrowing sigh 

Is whispered to his kindred flow'rets nigh. 

In less'ning flights the meek-eyed am'rous dove 

Sinks to the wood, her peaceful home of love. 

The bold lycostomos, in sportive play. 

Gilds with his fln the momentary spray ; 

And but for this, the ocean calmly flows 

In peaceful, undisturbed, and rare repose. 

* While ApoUo and Hyacinthus were playing at quoits, 
Zephyrus blew the iron instrument in a wrong direction, 
and Hyacinthus was killed by its striking him. He was 
changed by Terra into the flower which bears his name. 
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ANADTOMBNB. 

But not long thus : all imperceptibly 

Commotion strange has risen on the sea; 

And half-appearing forms, with azure wing. 

O'er the sea's bosom now are hovering. 

While from the snowy and the fresh-made surge 

The whiter necks of Nereids emerge. 

And holding converse with the magic trcdn. 

Dive with a message, then return again. 

The fleeting moments in their noiseless flight 

The shadows lengthen, but a deep'ning light 

Falls o'er the scene : unlike the morning ray. 

Which, with its rosy smile, bids night away ; 

Unlike the splendour of the molten sun. 

Which turns to gold all that he shines upon ; 

Unlike the hour it is — soft eventide. 

When, hushed by phantom beauties, winds subside ; 

Unhke the hues of e'en a Cjrprian night — 

So strangely beautiful the new-bom-light. 

A choral strain from out the depths below. 

Sends the glad waters with melodious flow ; 

The forms, erst indistinct, now plain appear, 

-Emerging strange from unsubstantial air ; 
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And their fresh wreaths, by loving Flora lent, 
Prove them the zephyrs on some mission sent ; 
And thus it is — ^from out the waters' womb 
They bear a goddess from her parent foam. 
Which gradually subsides, and then is seen 
Of heaven, of earth, of sea, of air — the queen ; 
For all around, below, and all above. 
Own Venus as their queen — the Queen of Love. 
Sweetly bewilder'd, as awoke from sleep 
To blushing life, she rises from the deep ; 
Half shrinking as she feels the breathing air 
Fan her soft limbs to dry the waters there ; 
One hand she passes 'cross her lovely brow. 
O'er which in wat'ry folds her tresses flow. 
And on her shoulder, magically fiedr. 
Gathers the dripping clusters of her hair ; 
But still she blushes, still her shrinking form 
Appears relapsing to her wat'ry home. 
But zephyrs now their gentle arms entwine. 
And bear the goddess o'er the azure brine — 
They bear her to the spot I named before. 
The loveliest on the lovely Cyprian shore ; 
The seasons meet her on this sweetful land. 
Persuasion crowns her on this Paphian strand ; 
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The air is teeming with the noise of wings. 
Of forms aerial with their offerings ; 
The Nereids from forth their pearly cells 
Enchant the waters with their coral sheUs ; 
And all ahove, below, and all on earth, 
Pour sounds of welcome at the gladd'ning birth. 
But fJEite decrees not that she here remain. 
O'er Heaven's glories she is doomed to reign ; 
And thus the zephyrs through the limpid air 
Their lovely burden to Olympus bear. 



THB APOTHBOSIS. 

The gods from out Olympus' heights had seen 

Hie Paphian waves yield forth the Paphian 

Queen ; 
They marked her borne upon the lovely land. 
They saw her limbs to rosy colour fanned. 
And now they view the west winds gently rise. 
And bear her fresh-bom beauties on the skies. 
And though immortal, this they wond'ring see. 
For e'en immortals read not destiny ; 
And thus the Gods in waiting synod view 
Her trackless passage through the liquid blue. — 
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Beauty doth elevate the human soul. 

And bends man's nature to its sweet control ; 

Its magic influence will often gain 

What strength of mind or arms could ne*er obtain. 

The heart refined adores from sympathy. 

The vulgar are subdued they know not why : 

And Beauty's powers to deities extend — 

Immortal Gods beneath the influence bend. 

What marvel then that all the Heavenly host 

Is wrapt in silence and in wonder lost. 

When onward upward still the zephyrs bear 

Their charge amidst the gods, and leave her there ? 

She, lovely goddess, with a timid mien. 

And yet all joyfully, beholds the scene ; 

Smiles through her blushes flit — as snnrays shed 

Their quivering light upon the roses' bed. 

All, all Olympus pauses in delight. 

Stricken, enchanted, ravished at the sight ! 

But now Apollo, from his sapphire throne. 

With silver bow, and sunny-tinted zone. 

Advances from the rest. He, lustrous God, 

The purport of this coming understood ; 

For power to him by Jupiter was given 

To read futurity in earth and heaven ; 
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And thence the God his graeefal figure bends. 
His hannony-prodadng hand he tends ; 
A smile calls all the Heavenly choir around. 
All bid a welcome, while the gladsome sound 
Of voices from immcurtala sweeps the sky. 
In praises of the l»ight nativity. 
Some flow'rets bring, of soft celestial hue— 
With amaranths the gold-edged dovds they strew ; 
Those nectar bear* the choicest perfume these. 
Exhaled from out the rich Hesperides ; 
Some fan her with ambrosia-scented wing ; 
Some o'er her rosy limbs ambrosia fling : 
Others attend with soft, officious care. 
And twine the tresses of her auburn hair. 
A fleecy garment o*er her form is laid**— 
The texture from the finest clouds is made. 
The warlike Mars, more eager than the rest. 
Enfolds her charms within the envied vest ; 
And oh what ecstasy ! his martial chest 
Against her glowing form is gently pressed. 
Not half so fatal wounds from his own dart 
As those that pressure made upon his heart. 
Apollo, as the sun illumes the day, 
Apollo's harp drives clouds of care away. 
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The Heavenly mmstrdl can with rapture move, 
In sternest moments^ e'en immortal Jove, 
Then strike thy lyre, Apollo strike tliy l3rre, 
And as thy rays ilknne the Heavens with fire. 
So ponr a flood of music throagh the sky. 
Shine as a Fhak. in thy minotreli^! 
Th' appeal is needless, for his lute he takes. 
And oh ! a rapture-breathing tone awakes ; 
His father he invokes to bless their Qoeen, 
And add his presence, to complete the scene* 
Stern and secluded, 'midst a clondy z(me. 
Removed to fieulhest heights, Jove sits alone. 
Sublimest thoughts athwart his mighty sonl 
Bind past and fatvare in their vast control : 
Immutable decrees from forth his mind 
Pass to the earth, to bless or curse mankind. 
Upon the &te of future worlds he dwells. 
When on the air that sound of music sweQs. 
Then doth his aspect grow with joy, serene ; 
Abstraction vanishes, for Beauty's Queen 
Awaits him 'midst th' expectant gods below ; 
And smiling as the strains continuous flow. 
He joins the Heavenly throng; refulgence now 
In place of mighty thought upon his brow. 

I 2 
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Here let me draw a veil — no mortal's pen 

Could paint the scene Oljrmpus witnessed then. 

Description fieuling. Fancy tries the strain ; 

Invention aids her, but it aids in vain; 

So let me then the sequel hurry on, 

Not with Icarian wing approach the sim. 

And brief it is. The Gods their arms entwine. 

And centre Cypria in the band divine : 

A priceless jewel in an ivory zone. 

They bear her to the foot of Jove's bright throne ! 

Hebe approaches, with the nectar-bowl, 

Jove breathes within it an immortal soul, 

The rim he places near her willing lips. 

Unconscious of the gift, she sweetly sips. 

And then — oh, joy ! — gives back the brightest smile ; 

It was her first, and lit the air awhile : 

Rejoice, ye skies — rejoice, ye vaulted heaven. 

Immortal life to Venus has been given ! 



PROSERPINE AND PLUTO. 



Weep, Ceres, weep ! with grief thy soul is tost ; 
Weep, Ceres, weep ! thy Proserpine is lost. 

m 

On iEtna's side there roved a lovely band, 
Hucking sweet garlands from that scented land. 
Apollo smil'd npon the beauteous ground. 
And Flora breath'd in rich perfection round ; 
Soft Zephyr wanton fann'd his azure wing. 
And yet you almost heard him whispering 
A tale of love to each young blooming flower : 

r 

Oh ! 'twas a rare, a lovely summer's hoxxr ! 

Weep, Ceres, weep ! thy breast of tears exhaust ! 

Weep, Ceres, weep ! thy Prosperine is lost. 
Foremost amongst the graceful choir that stray'd. 
Twining the flow'rets for the vestal braid. 
Was one whose grace outshone the maidens there, — 
The queen of all the flowers that scent the air ; 
And as she lightly trod the Mount along. 
Gave forth in sweetest notes the Dorian song, — 
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So sweet, that Echo, ravish'd at the strain. 
Forgot to give the tuneful sound again, 
^olus, jealous at the warbled tone. 
At first mis-thought 'twas £cho gave his own ; 
Then o'er sweet smiling, soft Sicilia's plain. 
Tried to outvie those notes, but tried in vain. 

Weep, Ceres, weep ! what tears thy wo hath 
cost! 

Weep, Ceres, weep ! thy Proserpine is lost. 

Far in the dusky shade of endless night 

Pluto had mark'd with strange yet sweet delight 

The band of nymphs ; but raptur'd was his breast 

When graceful bending, foremost 'mongst the rest. 

Sweet Proserpine was seen. He, swarthy God, 

Dark as his realms, in admiration stood ! 

Ne'er had he seen so ravishing a sight. 

Since destiny had crown'd him Kmg of Night. 

Irresolute he views that lovely maid. 

His wishes prompting what he yet delayM. 

So when the lion sees the timid fawn 

Feeding or frisking on th' emerald lawn. 

And knowing that the unexpected bound 

Brings the unconscious creature to the ground. 
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Gloats on the sight before the faXsl spring ; — 

Thus gaz'd the stem, inexorable King. 

But not long thus ; for soon, without control. 

The tide of passion rushes o'er his soul ; 

Desire through ev'ry vein now fiercely flies, 

And bids him like a flashing meteor rise. 

Quick as a thought he cleaves the air, and stands 

On Etna's Mount amongst the awe-struck bands. 

In vain fair Proserpine the hill alarms* 

Fast clasp'd within the dusky Monarch's arms ; 

In vain her tears, entreaties, or her cries ; 

Passive, for fainting, in his arms she lies. 

The wide earth ya?nis. Ah ! who the tale can tell ? 

The wide Earth yawns, — and she i& borne to Hell. 

Her sweet companions, flying in dismay. 

Cast the pluck'd flowers in their grief away ; 

They tear their garments and their bosoms bare. 

Their cries of wailing rend the dark'ning air. 

The Earth, erst smiling, now responsive groans. 

And Echo from each dell the loss bemoans. 

Weep, Ceres, weep ! thy Proserpine deplore, 
For now on earth thy daughter is no more. 



SON<J OF BACCHUS. 



EVENING IS THE SUPPOSED TIME, GBADUALLY DRAWING 
TOWABDS NIGHT. THE MJENADE8 ARE SITBROUNDING 
A BUBTIC 8HBINE OF BACCHUS, OFFERING LIBATIONS, 
AND CHANTING TO HIS PBAI8E. 

The fumes of ruby wine snae. 
Sending the soul to light their eyes ; 
Around their temples tendrils ding. 
Whilst their melodious voices sing 
Praises of the sparkling wine. 
And Evoe ! is the shout divine. 

On, Bacchs on, my Msenades advance. 
With ivory feet, that twinkle in the dance : 
With flowing tresses loosen'd to the wind. 
With zone of ivy and the oak entwin'd ; 
Choir of fair dames, raise your sweet voices high. 
Whilst Evoe, Evoe, is the joyful cry. 

Kiss with your snowy feet the grateful ground. 
And wine, bright wine, shall instant flow around ; 
In gurgling streamlets shall it rill the plain. 
And, whilst my orgies last, shall there remain ; 
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So sweetly to the ev'ning breezes fling 
Your dulcet notes, and Evo^ Bacche sing. 

The dappled skins, across their shoulders thrown. 
Wave as they dance, or kiss the smilax zone ; 
The thyrsus, circling in their lovely hand. 
Brings milk or honey from the yielding land ; 
No music's wanted save the silvery sound 
Of Evoe, Evoe, which they breathe around. 

The Fauns, delighted at the warbling strain. 
Peep from their delves, and then withdraw again ; 
The closing flow'rets in their sheltered beds 
Re-ope their petals, and re-lift their heads — 
For could they seek repose whilst that soft song 
Of Evoe! on the air is borne along. 

The fumes of ruby wine arise. 
Sending their soul to light their eyes; 
Around their temples tendrils cling. 
Whilst their melodious voices sing 
Praises of the sparkling wine, 
And Evoe ! is the shout divine. 

1 3 
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But list — they know, sweet Maenades/ I'm 
Hark to their Toices whidi enchant tiie air. 

CHORUS OP MANADBB. 

Come, strew the earth with its beantifol flowers. 
For the twinkling stars will peep ; 

Apollo has qaench'd his golden showers 
Afar in the western deep. 

SBMi-cHORUS. (A voice heard.) 

Softly change those quickly moving measares, 

Dithyramhns hears the strain ; 
Fling on his shrine your welcomed treasmies. 

Then resume those notes again. 

CHORUS. 

Come, strew the earth with its beautiful flowers. 
For the twinkling stars will peep ; 

Apollo has quench d his golden showers 
Afar in the western deep. 

SBMI-CHORUS. (A voice heard.) 

Again that sound is softly borne along. 

List, Bacchae, list ! it is no mortal song ; 
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Raptor'd is nature as the tonefol strain 

Comes with soft Zephyr o'er the fragrant plain ; 

Is it a hymn to sweet departing day, 

What are those dulcet notes, quick, Bacchse, say ? 

CHORUS. 

It is our God accepts our rites divine. 
Then pour the rich Hbations on his shrine ; 
Raise high in sihrer sounds the Bacchic lay, 
While the sweet rites to Dithyrambus pay. 
Press'd with the snowy hands the grape shall bleed. 
And send its luscious fragrance o'er the mead ; 
Pour milk and honey, and the rich perfume 
Gather'd from the spicy cassia in its bloom ; 
Around the smikx' yermeil berries fling. 
And high in silver sounds of Bacchus sing ; 
And, happy Msenades, the God approves the lay, 
Then high your voices raise in Bacchic symphony. 

So rest, Bacch», rest I the Pleiades peep, 

like gems on the Persian vest ; 
Bacchus will watch while his Msenades sleep. 

And Zqphyr will fan them to rest. 



lO AND ECHO. 



8TR0PHX. 

lo, sweet nymph ! each grace that conld'st adorn 
Was given to thee, that e*en high Jove 
Felt the sharp pangs of burning love 
And bade thee quick to Lema's grove. 
But all his wishes thou repaid'st with scorn. — 

Sweet suffering maid ! still Juno's vengeful eye 
Mark'd thee the victim of her jealousy ; 
Argus, earth-bom, was sent to keep 
Watch on thy ways, till lull'd to sleep 
By Mercury's soft dulcet strain. 
Which closed his hundred eyes, and he was slain. 
But still, sweet lo^ still not free from pain — 

Sent from thy father's peaceful home, 
Tn heifer's form compelled to roam. 
Tortured by the brize's sting. 
Which followed yet thy wandering. 
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ANTISTROPHS. 

Daughter of Inachus, destined to bear 

A progeny begot by heavenly Jove, 
Still dost thou shed the peace-consnming tear ?' 

Still in the gentle heifer's form dost move } 
Sweet Id, no. 
Thy time of wo 
Expired when Nile by Canobus 

Was reached, and in thy passage there 
Thou gav*st the name of Bosphorus,* 

And changed the term of ancient Rhea, 
Which gulf in after-times shall be 
Called from thy course th' Ionian sea. 

EPODE. 

Of 16, sweetest 16, sing — ' 
To 16 tune the dulcet string. 
For 16 pour the timeful song. 
Borne on the balmy breeze along, 
'Till echo wakes and gives again 
Sofdy back the warbled strain. 



♦ Bosphorus — ^passage of the heifer. — Vide Prometheus 
Chained. 
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Ah, Ek^ho, ah ! thy voice from out that dell 

Tells how love's dart once made thy hosom 
bleed, 
And then soft agfas from out that bosom feU 
That wafted fragrance to the flow'ry mead. 
But now, alas I thy voice alone remains, 
A sad memorial of thy love-made pains. 
Narcissus sigh'd, but not for thee ; 
Enamoured of himself was he; 
While gazing in the limpid brook 
Himself for some soft Naiad took. 
Each time he stooped, she nearer came. 

And almost kissed his vermeil lip ; 
When he withdrew — she did the same. 
Then neared, as he approach'd to dip 
His arms t'embrace the image there : 
Poor youth I the dancing stream. 
Gilded by Apollo's beam, 
And heedless of his heart-bom tear. 
Reflected feur Narcissus' charms. 
But yielded not the shadow to his arms. 
Still pined he on, *till soft compassion came 

And chang'd him to a lovely flower. 
Which to this day stOl bears his name. 
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And gives in summer's even horn' 
A perfume such as forth he sigh'd 
When his. own image his emhrace denied. 
But sorrow came to Echo's heart — 
E'en time, that healer of all pain. 
Could not assuage the rankling smart. 
And tried his power, hut tried in vain. 
She sorrowed on — and like some lovely flower. 
Drooping for want of heaven's refreshing shower. 
Sighed forth her life — ^but such true love 

Could not without memorial be, 
And now in ev'ry dell and grove 
Is £k;ho's sweetest harmony. 
In after times, as now, her voice will still reply 
To ev'ry tuneful note, to ev'ry lover's sigh. 
And now she wakes to Id's praise. 
Responsive to the choral lays — 
Ev'ry dingle, ev'ry dell, 
Ev'ry fragrant heather bell. 
Hears soft Echo sweet reply. 
And dearly loves the minstrelsy. 



IPHIGENIA. 

.Vgamemnon, the General of the Grecian army against 
Ttdv, having accidentally killed Diana's favonrite stng, the 
Goddess in revenge produced an epidemical disorder 
amongst the troops, which the Oracle declared woidd only 
cease by the blood of Agamemnon being shed on the altar. 
Iphigcnia, his daughter, was in consequence doomed to be 
sacrificed, but, on the point of receiving the fatal stroke, 
Diana, moved with compas^on, substituted a stag as a 
victim, and transported the Princess to Taurica, there in- 
structing her in the mysteries of the Temple. 



AOAMXMNON. 



Stshn the decree which dooms a lovely child 
To pour her life blood on the reeking shrine. 
All stained by bestial blood. Oh, ye just Gods, 
They call thee chaste Diana ; sure thy heart 
Ne'er warmed with love, or could*8t thou thus com- 
mand 
A maiden's blood thy anger to assauge ? 
I would not be irreverent, but sure 
The chastity of mind lies not in this. 

ULY88K8. 

And yet all Aulis breathes with pestilence ; 
To Eubea the foetid air extends. 
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And Boreas by iEoloa is sent 

To spread the dank contag'on 'mongst our troops ; 

For dainty Zephyr on his drooping wing» 

Would sicken 'ere he feno'd the noxious breeze 

Which sends its blighting breath all o'er Boeotia. 

Then canst thoa pause, when by a woman's death 

These ills may be averted, and the waves. 

Which like the Cyclops' hammers beat against 

Oar rending ships, be calmed ? Hast thou forgot 

The deep dishonom- by yomig Paris done 

To th' Atridae's name, when at the court 

Of injured Menelaus entertained ! 

Can then the Gren'ral of the Grecian troops, 

Whose duty 'tis to urge them on to battle. 

Pause for an instant while disorder rages 

Amongst the very men he has to lead. 

Whilst quick prevention of these ills is his?^- 

Re-kindle all thy soul's most noble blood. 

For oh ! remember, Agamemnon's name 

Is one that must descend to after ages. 

With immortal fame, and not united 

With the taunt, that soft affection in his heart, 

Bade linger with disease the Grecian liostsi 
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AOAMKMNON. 

Enough — no more is wanting, and my heart. 

Casts off a Other's love, and cases it 

In iron. Go bid the garlands be entwined 

To deck tiie victim, and let libations 

From the earth's best fruits, be on the altar poured ; 

Despatch too by the swiftest birds the news 

To Clytemnestra of her daughter's death. — 

No more — I pray no more ; my firm resolve 

Hath passed, and take advantage of my wiU, 

Or recollection of my sweet child's form 

AVill rush all o'er my heart, to make me snatch 

The victim ere her blood shall purify 

The beast-stained altar where she trembling lays. 

(Chorus of officiating Dames. Iphigenia bound on 

the altar.) 

CHORUS. 

The blood of Agamemnon must be shed. 
Ere stern IKana stays the foul disease. 

And so his daughter to the knife is led. 
Her life the virgin Goddess to appease. 
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Oh, sad our office, for so sweet a maid 

Was ne'er before upon this altar laid. 

Fair and as pure as sweet Castalia's stream. 

How quickly vanished is thy young life's dream ; 

Thy trembling resignation more diBarms 
Our woful duty, than the piercmg cries 
Which erst have sounded to the vaulted skies ; 

Oh, dreadful is our task to gore such charms. 
The Oracle could scarce the tear refrain 

When first the stem decree he gave. 
And showed by every sign lus pain. 

But that, alas ! that could not save 
Thy sweet young life, or make the hard decree 
Take from thy heart its load of misery. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Come, maidens, cease these useless tears. 

Her doom hath pass'd, and we no choice have left ; 

Whilst we give way to trembling fears. 
Of strength of purpose is the soul bereft. 

Prepare we then, 'tis vain t' attempt to keep 

This trembling victim from eternal sleep ; 

And when stern fate's decree is pass'd — 'tis wrong 

In slow suspense the evil to prolong. 
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CHORUS. 

Ah, what is this! a lovely dappled hind 
Entwin'd i^ithin the sacrificial braid ! 
Oh, gen'roua Groddess, the exchange is kind. 

For none hath sent this but the huntress-maid. 
The beant'ous victim with the snow-white breast. 
Which heav'd uneven with her trembling life, 
Hath now in Taurica's fair dome a rest ; 

How near th' escape from Atropos's knife ! — 
Sweet virgin Groddess of the silver bow. 

Whose hair is braided lest the wanton wind 
Should bid unlicensed thy bright tresses flow, 
Unpleasing symbol to thy chastened mind ; 
But lovely huntress, in thy train appear 
The Oceanides with flowing hair, 
Their golden tresses unconfined. 
Stream as they chase the fleeting hind ; 
A fitting difference 'tween a Goddess bom. 
And those who only her sweet train adorn. 
Then high in measur'd cadence raise 
The gentlest, sweetest, choral lays; 
Sweet fragrance on the altar fling. 
In undulating measure sing 
To chaste Diana's praise. 



A DEFENCE FOR POETS. 



THE FOLLOWING LINB8 WBRB SUGOBSTBD BT THB 
DESIRB 09 A TO UNO FRIBND, TO RBPLT TO TH08B 
WHO, WITH DOUBTLBSS THB BEST INTENTIONS, 
ADYIBBD HIM TO RELINQUISH THE PURSUIT OP 
POETRT. 



I. 

And can it be an unknown voice should find 

A needful cause to advocate the part 
Of those who dedicate their time and mind 

To set their words to music from the heart? 
Can there be those who would the taste repress 

Which wells from out the deep mines of the soul ? 
Would they forbid the tuneful mind possess 

A love which elevates and fires the whole? 
In shape of action, poetry was bliss: 

The conduct of the world before the time 
When sin had forced avenging God dismiss 

Those who destroyed His poesy by crime. 
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IV. 

His destined path, I know, is often strewed 

With stem impediments, as well as flowers ; 
And that the fairest way is oft times rude. 

That sweet and bitter are the poet's hours. 
His mind, alas! too sensitive, e'er feels 

Both pain and pleasure in extreme degree ; 
Bat moit the latter, when his heart reveals 

It's pent-up thoughts in verbal melody. 
The soft iEoHan lutes, their echoes pour 

In strains of sweetness or discordance mde. 
According to the wind which sweeps them o'er; 

Now almost dissonant, now calm, subdued. 
So is th^ poet's mind ; as gently strung. 

As quickly vibrates to each breath it feels ; 
But if with sterner blasts its chords are wrung. 

Unlike the harp, its anguish it conceals. 
Of sweetest tones would you deprive the lute ? 
Then bid the poet's minstrelsy be mute. 

V. 

The streamlet mirrors the o'erclouded sky. 
And glasses, too, the deep unspotted blue. 
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Had you the means, you sure would not deny 

The brook its best-loved reflex of the two? 
The birds, in luring, are vdiuble with song. 

In winter they are mnte and comfortless. 
Yon surely would not wfllingly prolong 

Hie season bleak, and filch Spring's lovehness? 
When air is heavy with the passing cloud. 

The lark remains npon the shelt'ring ground; 
But bright again, he soars and sings aloud. 

And wakes tiie fumament with jocund sound. 
But yet forbid his joyful song on high — 

Forbid him soar npon his happy wmg — 
Forbid the streamlet to reflect the sky — 

Forbid the birds their melody in spring ; 
Forbid it all, ere you forbid the lay — 

The heart's religion is its poesy. 

VI. 

Thus, then, in brief would I to those appeal 
Whose wish or will can guide the tender mind. 

If yon perceive its nature is to feel. 
Oh! urge it not o'er paths uncouth, unkind I 

If you, indeed, its qualities can kill. 

Why, then, considering bow much this life 
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WiU give him in return for aU your akiU, 

'Tis well to harden him to bear its strife ! 
But credit me, the current stemm'd will stay 

The while accumulates the needful f^-ce 
To burst its trammels* then pursues its way 

With strength augmented for its destined course. 
Thus, as you cannot change the Poet's heart. 

To you is left one solitary choice : 
Give hun your help, and all you can impart. 

To aid his step, and to exalt his voice. 
The Poet without virtue is the shade. 
By words to semblance of the substance made. 



MAY-DAY. 



Dear scented May, 
This seascm, praj. 
Come dedc'd in gear 
Whidi suits the year ; 
For you, 
Tn lieu 
Of green and hlossom'd dress. 
Arrive too oft en di$haMUe, 
And look so comfortless. 

We feel 
That you've been made 

An April fool. 
And thus have come arrayed 
In dress too cool. 
If this year thus — I pray you quick return — 

To-day's the first, it is not many miles — 
Go back, young May, and do in future learn 
To dress yourself in warm and sunny smiles. 
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But now presimimg that you're really May, 
Clad in your brightest and your best array-— 
Presuming you are such — ^then let me sing 
One verse to you and to the sweets you bring : 

Dear scented May ! 
Oh ! how one loves 
The mossy way ; 
And as one moves. 
To feel it gently yielding to the tread. 
While ev'ry daisy rears its saucy head. 

As though the step had been a kiss ; 
Not e'en a fleecy cloud obscures the sky, 
So deep and blue it seems, as though the eye 

Could penetrate the realms of bliss. 
The perfume rises from the sweet woodbine — 
The dew-drop glistens on the eglantine — 
The songsters, 'midst the fresh-dad trees. 
Are pouring forth their happy melodies ! 
The insect world is busy on its wing. 
And hums its notes of welcome to the spring. 
All nature smiles with happy life ; 

The very air is rife 
With living myriads all newly bom. 
To only last the sunshine of the morn. 
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The sheep-bell tinkles on the distant hill. 
The sunlight qnivers on the dancing lill, 
The cuckoo's note is borne upon the air. 
And ev'ry feathered husband starts with fear ! 
The swallow twitters on his sunny wing — 
The lark and thrush m emulation smg.— 
The one, ambilious, warbles to the sky. 
The other wakes the grove with harmony. 
Hark to the ringing of the village bells ; 
The sound now dies away — ^now softly swells : 
A maiden's voice upon the light air floats, 
Alas ! too far to catch the tuneful notes : 
But no — again they come upon the breeze. 
And reach the ear subdued in tones like these : 

All nature now is smiling. 

The sun, with cheerful ray, 
O'er hill and dale is shining 

With brighter light to-day ; 
The skylark is adoring 

The beauty of the mom — 
To '' Heaven's gate" he's soaring. 

Proclaiming — May is bom. 

K 2 
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The da£bd]l b rearing 

Her gold and scented head — 
The cowslip is appearing 

From her sweet and leafy bed — 
True, the violet now is fading. 

But, tender to the last. 
Her own £resh leaves are shading 

The beauty which is past. 



The happy birds are winging 

Their bright and tuneful way. 
In chorus they are singing 

May's natal roundelay : 
Soft echoes are replying. 

And each take up the strain. 
While just as they are dying 

The birds sing forth again. 



Country I I lov'd thee from my very soul. 
And worshipped Nature second to my God. 

Oh ! for those hours again, when once I stole 
Out to the silent night, and gazing stood 
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Enraptured 'neath tiie Summer star-lit sky. 

And child-like thinking that my feeble prayer 
Would sooner reach the azure canopy. 

Because no sound disturbed its passage there. 
Country ! I lov'd thee — and that happy time 

In mem'ry lives to bid me love thee yet. 
Yes, Country ! Nature ! still I call thee mine. 

And all thy beauties will I ne'er forget ; 
For recollection comes on i^cy's vnngs. 

Laden with bygone scenes of happy hours. 
And 'mid the tumult of a city brings 

Thy shady glades — the perfume of thy flowers. 
But now no more of this — reader, forgive 

The short lament I could not well suppress. 
And add one sigh to mine, if you, too, live 

Far from the scenes of rural loveliness. 



Dear scented, now half-pouting May, 

I see you deem 
That I've forgot your natal day. 
And idly dream. 
Instead of singing of your beauty bright — 
Dear one, digression is the Poet's right : 
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I've spoken of yoa. May, when morning's prime 

And morning's golden rays your sweets reveal ; 
When gaily at your birth the church bells chime 

To welcome you with many a merry peal. 
But now the hour is changed, and star-light throws 

A veil of softened brightness o'er your face ; 
All nature, hush'd, has sunk into repose. 

For night comes gently on with stealthy pace ; 
The sky grows studded with a thousand gems 

To glow a short while in the firmament ; 
The flowers are crown'd with dewy diadems 

Bestow'd by ev'ning for their fragrant scent ; 
The moon is rising o'er the sleeping scene, 

And one hy one the stars withdraw their light, — 
They dare not shine so brightly when their Queen 

Ascends her throne, to rule the realms of night. 
So now, dear May, sleep gently, sweetly on — 

The bright night folds you in his fond embrace ; 
The breezes of the day to rest are gone. 
And perfumed air alone floats o'er your face. 



MY WIFE I MY OWN ! * 



I. 
Thb sun to wann and glorify mj life 
Are yon, my idolized, my own ! my wife ! 
Yoa grace my threshold, and yon bless my hearth 
The first by beauty, and the last by worth. 
What deep affection breathes there in the tone 
Of these few syllables — ^my wife ! my own ! 

II. 

Dark was my path before I met you, love ; 
Joyless and lone ; but as the stars above 
Pour their refulgence soft upon the night. 
Your virtues turned the gloom of life to light. 
None else dare love you sweet, as I alone ; 
None else shall worship you, my wife ! my own ! 



* A versifier has the privilege of assuming Protean 
shapes, or an apology would be due for singing in the 
tones of a mated minstrel. 
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III. 
On every wave of dissipation tost. 
Angel of good ! my soul was nearly lost. 
I dared up- gaze upon the liquid blue. 
But only worshipp'd when I prayed for you : 
Till precepts holy, taught me one by one, 
I leam'd rehgion from my wife ! my own ! 

IV. 

The storms of life affect me little now; 

Thou art my harbour, and my refuge thou. 

Sweet sea of peace ! wherein whose depths do he 

Unnumbered pearls of love and purity. 

My heart doth borrow language, and the loan 

Is brief, yet eloquent, my wife ! my own ! 

V. 

Smile of my home ! Whene'er I leave you, dear, 

Hie spirits of my love still hover near : 

I linger as I seek the toils of day. 

But oh ! I fly upon my homeward way. 

My thoughts a thousand times have homeward flown, 

With blessings laden for my wife ! my own ! 
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TI. 

The choicest music of the English tongue 

No sweeter word upon the lips e'er hung 

Than that, with dear association rife. 

So short, so musical the name of wife. 

Mayhap a second prize is fairly won 

For equal sweetness by the term " my own !** 



VII. 

But who is this ? a fairy step I hear. 
With cautious tread and gesture stealing near. 
Who tries to peep unseen on what I write : 
Who partly £ails for want of stronger light : — 
A wreath of white arms is around me thrown ; 
I clasp her to my heart, my wife ! my own I 
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ORATORY AND ELOQUENCE. 



The fact is somewhat curious^ that neither 
the study of oratory in modern times is culti- 
vated, nor the gift of eloquence sought for, and 
men speak wonderingly of the rarity of both. 

But the truth is, no one thinks of studying 
oratory ; the acquisition is said to be difficult, 
and so no one attempts to gain it ; but surely 
those who train their minds to other pursuits, 
as arduous and as difficult, would be success- 
ful, were they to devote their talents to so 
noble a cause. 

"We may have eloquent men ; we may hear, 
and do hear, good speakers; men who urge 

b2 
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their arguments succinctly^ forcibly, and ejBfec- 
tively, but we have no orators. We hear men 
debating with fluency of speech, clothing their 
expressions in apt and well-sounding language, 
but they are not orators, and until rhetoric is 
more cultivated, more considered as a necessary 
adjunct to the statesman, until more pains be 
taken to acquire the science, we never shall, in 
the extended signification of the word, boast 
an orator, or, in the strict meaning of the 
term, hear an oration. To become an orator, cor- 
rect thinking is essential — sapere est principtum 
et fons — and rhetoric must be the sequitur ; 
thus correct thinking begets correct speaking, 
and correct speaking produces the manner of 
the correct speaker, which manner, when it is 
correct in its action, becomes eloquence ; and 
logic, rhetoric, and eloquence form the orator. 
A man may be eloquent but not an orator, a 
logician but not an orator, a rhetorician but 
not an orator, but an orator must possess the 
combination of each. All who have been great 
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as orators have giyen their mind and time to 
the pursuit^ and deeply erroneous is the com- 
mon belief that oratory is more a gift than a 
science^ arising more from intuition than from 
study. Eloquence^ indeed^ is the only quality 
of oratory which can be possessed without the 
remaining constituent parts, for a man may be 
eloquent and know nothing of logic or rhetoric^ 
because eloquence arises from an innate quality 
of the mind, whereas logic and rhetoric are 
acquired solely by using means to the end. 
But an orator must possess eloquence as a gift, 
and attain the rest by application and study. 
To illustrate this necessity, take, for instance, 
the greatest orators the world has ever known ; 
Demosthenes, the Athenian, Cicero, the 
Boman, and Burke, the Irishman. The un- 
ceasing pains Demosthenes took to overcome 
his natural impediments and to improve his 
deficiencies, are proverbial; while Cicero, 
having early the advantage of a patron in the 
person of Q. M. Scsevola, a distinguished 
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rhetoriciaiij produced, as the first result of his 
quality of mind, a rhetorical treatise, after he 
had continued his studies with Philo the 
Athenian, and Molo, the lawyer; and Burke 
neglected or eyaded all studies sare rhetoric, 
logic, and metaphysics, and confined himself to 
that cycle of the sciences most immediately 
calculated to make him what he so desired to 
become — an orator. 

Thus it is evident that study and abstraction 
are essential to the acquirement of oratory, but 
study and abstraction are essential to excel in 
any art, or to accomplish any imdertaking; 
and is it not surprising that oratory is so Htde 
deemed a necessary part of education in our 
uniyersities, where theological rhetoric should 
be the very aim of the student; at the bar, 
where forensic abilities are the summum banum,' 
and for the statesman, who, to sway men's 
minds, must make the name synonymous with 
orator? 

The words rhetoric and eloquence are some- 
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times confounded, and sometimes too great 
a dissimilarity is supposed to exist between 
them; whereas they are akin, although they 
differ; and a man may possess either without 
both, or both united ; then is begotten oratory 
by the union, and then arises a Demosthenes or 
a Cicero. Bhetoric is a great and a glorious 
acquisition ; eloquence is a great and glorious 
gift. The excellence of rhetoric consists in its 
perfect concordance with recognised rules; the 
beauty of eloquence is measured by no stan- 
dard. Bhetoric would be imperfect did it use 
a pleonasm, misuse a syllogism, or make one 
&lse induction. The verbal imperfections of 
eloquence are lost in the elegance of utterance. 
Bhetoric appeals to the judgment, eloquence, 
to the heart Bhetoric is attained by study: 
thus the result is obvious: eloquence has the 
effect of both, but the cause is concealed — ars 
est celare artem. Bhetoric and eloquence in 
their definitions bear proportion to learning 
and genius; for rhetoric and learning are pro- 
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cured by certain progressive means, while 
eloquence and genius come we know not how, 
and give at once what study would be a long 
while obtaining. Rhetoric arises from the 
culture of mind, eloquence from the elegance 
of mind. Rhetoric wiU obtain a result by the 
clearness of its exposition, eloquence achieyes 
its object by the fiiscination of its manner. 
Rhetoric is more sterling than eloquence, but 
the first will pass current when the last will not. 
Rhetoric can awake men to a sense of their 
duty, eloquence can win them to perform their 
duty. Rhetoric demands attention, eloquence 
wins it. Rhetoric is matter, eloquence is man- 
ner; while oratory is method, matter, and 
manner, and as sweet sounds or music are 
made the media of conveying rhythmical 
sentences, so good action or eloquence is the 
medium of correct language, arising from the 
elementary cause of correct thinking. 



LITERARY RESPONSIBILITY. 



The assertion is hardly necessary that the end 
and aim of all writers should be the advocacy of 
virtue and morality^ and unfortunately few can 
deny that the advocacy is uncommon, and 
that when exceptions occur, the manner of con- 
veying the matter too often frustrates the bene- 
ficial tendency of the design. The rarity is, 
because men best qualified for the task almost 

invariably pursue a course of literature calcula- 

« 
ted to obtain present fame or present emolu- 
ment, and the failure of those who seek to 
advance the doctrine of the duties of ]ife is 
because judgment is wanting in the manner of 
treating the subject, and virtue is too often 
made to appear cold and uninteresting. If the 
rarity of the one and the failure of the other 
could be at all lessened by exposing the causes 
which produce them, good would result; and 
as it is part of our creed that every sentiment 

B S 
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which emanates from the human mind should 
haye good for its design^ we wiU hriefly at- 
tempt the exposition. 

When an author writes for the moral in- 
struction of society^ he is so impressed with the 
truth of his subject that he neglects to bestow 
those pains on the composition that are ever 
requisite for success. He feels so strongly the 
beauty of his doctrine, that he leayes it un- 
adorned, and though it may be actually thus 
adorned the more, he should remember that 
the bare maxim will not be received unless 
recommended by the embellishment of lite- 
rary attainments. He addresses himself in lan- 
guage of so completely an ethical style, that 
he excludes the very portion of the community 
whom it is most essential to correct; and he 
dismays, by the too early display of restrictive 
rules, and by the semblance of severity, which 
would not be deemed such, did he lead to 
its examination by progressive means. From 
these causes he top often finds his most salutary 
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maxims set aside ; but How different would the 
result be if he painted virtue arrayed in smiles 
instead of frowns^ and in such colours as to 
make those whom he admonishes — ^love her, 
without detrsicting from her simplicity, to use 
a language, while employed in her praises, 
that associates literary gratifications. Surely 
this would be an innocent means to achieye a 
great utility; and how much more salutary is 
the instruction likely to become when arrayed 
in the dress of an old friend, but who, under 
the garb of only a mere entertaining companion, 
proves a Mentor to the Telemachus ! 

To be successfrd, the moralist should produce 
his whole powers of mind to pen the absorbing 
tale of interest, that he may gain the ear of 
that large class — ^the mere story-reader. He 
shoidd evince erudition to arrest the attention 
of the inquiring scholar, and he should take 
infinite pains with his style, his composition, 
his subject, and should polish the whole to stand 
the ordeal of the world's criticism; and he must 
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intermix a moral design in all these compatible 
ingredients, and then he will ensure success, 
simply because he has produced evidences of 
intellect, and many who did not at first perceive 
the moral for the gilding, will have been forced 
to read a lesson of morality, inasmuch as it was 
inseparable from the talents which attracted 
their attention and led them to the perusal. 

A man of this description, who possesses 
the power and will employ it in the cause of 

* 

virtue, is, as we before affirmed, most rarely 
found, and solely because vanity, or the higher 
grade of vanity, ambition, is so adherent in 
the mind. Thus authors choose other themes 
more calculated to gratify it, while the exalted 
desire is forgotten, the principle of mind is 
wanting, and while the taste of those low in 
the scale of mental organization is pleased, 
the gratifiers themselves are mentally de- 
based. 

There can be nothing that so much influ- 
ences the morals of a country as the style of 
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its Uteratore^ and the avidity with which cer- 
tain classes of works are perused^ or the care- 
lessness with which others are treated^ is a fair 
criterion of the taste that is abroad. 

The health of the body ahnost entirely de- 
pends upon the aliment that nourishes it^ and 
the sanity of the mind is equally due to the 
nutriment that supports it. If the corporeal 
aliment in the one case stimulates without 
nourishing^ the palate is gratified^ but the 
body impoverished; and if the mental nu- 
triment in the second case excites without 
supporting^ the taste is pleased^ but the mind 
impaired, and the moral man would degene- 
rate, as would the physical. It is thus that 
the moral world is affected by the literature of 
the day, and as virtue depends on morality, the 
virtues of mankind may diminish or increase 
accordbg to the quality of works disseminated ; 
and if this conclusion be allowed, what a degree 
of responsibility rests on a country's authors. 

It should be a universal and recognised 
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rule that every indiyidual member of society 
ought to contribute his aid to the general good 
of the community; and those who from taste 
or necessity pursue a literary career are thus 
more accountable than the rest, because their 
sentiments are promulgated^ which will spread 
good or evil according to the doctrine they 
advance. 

Such being the case^ it as much behoves 
men to guide their mental conduct into honour- 
able and virtuous paths, as it is requisite to be 
honourable and virtuous in the ordinary inter- 
course with the world; and lightly as men 
think of writing solely for popularity or pecu- 
niary gain, it is mental prostitution of the 
worst kind, because intellect is a gift beyond 
all else divine; and to employ a divine gift in 
the encouragement of crime or foUy is crime 
and foUy in itself, and most unpardonable be- 
cause most dangerous. 

What cause of congratulation has the author 
who has built his fame upon a succession of 
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" fashionable novels^" in which he has mirrored 
and glossed over the petty follies of human 
nature^ as a written copy for future genera- 
tions^ supposing he has brought his whole 
powers of mind to the task ? — Exactly commen- 
surate with the pains he has bestowed, is the 
moral turpitude in bestowing it, for he has 
employed the divine part of man in dissemi- 
nating sentiments tending to debase it. What 
reason for self-gratuladon has the poet^ who 
with the finest fancy^ the richest store of 
disciplined imagination, and who has acquired 
the most extended fame; has he not greater 
cause for grief rather than pleasure, and for 
debasement more than pride, if he has ap- 
pealed to the baser passions of mankind, if 
he has touched the chords of sensual sympathy 
instead of the finer strings of mind? In 
short, if he has deyoted his talents, how- 
erer splendid, to a bad cause, instead of a 
good one, what course of gratulation has he 
then? Is it gratifying to know that though 
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his own generation praise him, the next will 
suffer by the pernicious records he has left ? 

In brief, then, it is not only the duty of 
every man who pursues literature, and who 
spreads his opinions abroad, to be careful 
of the quality of that which he difflemi- 
nates, but every thought he expresses, and 
every syllable he pens, should be to exalt 
the minds of those who will peruse him. 
He should show at all times that virtue is 
the only true philosophy, the real meaning 
of the philosopher's stone, and the pur- 
suit of its discovery no Utopian occupation, 
but that it is the secret of every happiness in 
an ethical and mundane sense. But while this 
is his design, let him not neglect the manner 
of completing it. Let him remember there 
is nothing so dangerous to his purpose as 
moral laws enforced with austerity, and as 
virtue made to appear but the cold restriction 
of all the enjoyments of life, while in reality 
she augments the relish for innocent pleasures. 
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and makes vicious ones cease to be grati- 
fying. 

If he write the novels yirtue can shine in its 
pages without deteriorating, from its interest. 
If he be a poet^ his melody is not less harmo- 
nious by his theme being a most lovely one. If 
he attempts the drama^ the gradual development 
of happiness by means of virtue vrill not deduct 
from its excellence^ and if he criticise the works 
of others^ let him be merciless to those who 
mirror the petty vices and frivoUties of human 
nature^ or who add to crime by its portraiture. 

There is enough of vice spread abroad in the 
real world, without increasing it by its exhibit 
tions in imaginary and fictitious life. 



A GOOD SAMARITAN. 



SOMETHING •VEBY LIKE A FACT. 



Church had been oyer some ten minutes« 
The day was dreary and cold. The streets 
looked deserted, for the good people of High 
Holbom had hurried home to their early 
dinners. Among them was a Mr. Goodman. 
He^ too, in the plentitade of his goodness, had 
gone to church — ^had heard an excellent sermon 
on charity, the trayeller and the good Samaritan 
having been the subject of the discourse. Our 
friend had just reached home, and was well 
pleased to find that his thoughtM wife had a 
cheerful fire, and some warm woollen hose 
ready for him to put on. Mr. Goodman was a 
worthy man. He rejoiced in a name which 
carried respectability in its very sound. He 
owed no man a farthing, kept his books with 
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regularity^ droYe a good busmess^ had hit . 
cotmtxj box^ and in fact was^ in all respects, 
^^ well to do in the world." Mr. Goodman then 
comforted himself with the cheerful blaze, 
looked out with an air of resignation at the cold 
drizzling rain, regarded with complacency the 
table laid for dinner, aud saw, with eyery 
symptom of satisfaction, the first conrse of a 
yery comfortable meal placed upon the table. 
Mr. Goodman was charitably inclined towards 
the inner man at all times. He used his stomach 
tenderly and kindly — neyer repressed any of its 
longings, and had accustomed it from infancy 
to haye what it wanted. Mr. Goodman was a 
Hying iUustration that this kind conduct had 
not been layished on an ingrate, for he rejoiced 
in a redundant waist, was sleek and ruddy as a 
Bardolph, had small eyes and fat cheeks, and 
— we say it adyisedly — when Mr. Goodman 
stood upright he could not see his feet. Our 
worthy friend now sat down with keen appetite 
and bland smiles. His bottle of brown sherry 
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-peculiarly his own, for his wife preferred a 
lighter sort — stood on his right hand. His 
good lady and daughter were all he had to 
carve for^ and the snowy breast of a boiled sole^ 
encircled by half a dozen fried whitings with 
their tails in their mouths^ were exposed to his 
view as the prelude to his mid-day repast. 
Nothing was wanting to increase the enjoyment 
of the hour. Mr. Goodman had performed the 
outward form of religion — he had been to a 
place of worship. Mr. Goodman had a keen 
appetite^ warm feet^ and an excellent plain 
dinner under his nose^ and he was just upon 
ike point of falling to with the earnestness of a 
good citizen's nature, when a sound arose which 
had an effect somewhat similar to the rod of the 
physician, when poor Sancho was about to feast ; 
for, though the dishes did not vanish, it caused 
a cessation in his progress towards a state of 
satisfied hunger. What could it be to pro- 
duce an effect so miraculous ? Was it a cry 
of distress which affected his sensitive nature 
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SO that he could not e^t? Was it a sudden 
twinge of gout ? Worse, far worse. The cry of 
** walnuts," uttered by a poor shivering boy 
pallid from want, was borne upon the damp air, 
and the sound for a moment saved a portion 
of Mr. Goodman's sole. Reader, we mi^st 
inform you that our respected friend, mortal 
that he was, had his weak points, his little 
innocent foibles, which rather set off his good 
qualities than detracted from them — and one of 
these peculiarly developed in his nature was his 
dislike to street cries. He had established a 
reputation in the neighbourhood for his perse- 
cution of small sweeps, baked-tater men, muf- 
fin-boys, and such like disturbers of the public 
peace. It was a known fact — and a story infi- 
nitely to his credit — that one bitter winter's 
night he was disinterested enough to leave his 
warm bed and throw a jug of half-frozen water 
on a woman singing Christmas carols at mid- 
night. With these feelings, then, in what 
manner did his just indignation vent itself at 
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hearing— -on, a Sunday, too — a young urchin, 
who should hare been curled up under a dry 
arch like a good boy, trying to earn a half- 
penny by crying walnuts ? But here he was, 
beneath the very window of the very man who 
had an inveterate phobia to street cries in 
general, who had sat two hours in church, had 
listened to a sermon on charity, and was now 
enjoying the fruits of his labour in dinner. 
Human nature could not have borne it — Mr. 
Goodman's nature was equally vulnerable, and 
so he gave the wretched boy into the custody of 
a poKce officer, who, griping him by his ema- 
ciated arm, thin as the chicken bone now on 
Mr. Goodman's plate, walked the young de- 
linquent off to the station-house. But ah, 
uneven-handed justice, who sometimes pulls 
her bandage down, and shows favour to the- 
poor ! The boy was discharged by the worthy 
magistrate, and the little fellow scampered 
home to his half-starving parents, and told 
them with glee what a narrow escape he had 
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had of punishment^ and how humane Mr. 



had been not to fine him five shillings, as an- 
other boy had been fined^ at another office^ the 
same day, for the same offence. " . , 

Hearty and relished was the remainder of 
Mr. Goodman's dinner ; and being a man pe- 
culiarly observant of the Sabbath, he went to 
church again in the evening, and the text of 
the sermon was — " Throw thy bread upon the 
water.'' 



A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 



Veby important business called me to Bath. 
I had learned from a private source that my 
jiancke^ a young lady possessed of consider- 
able charms of person and property, was be- 
ing besieged by a moustached fortune-hunter ; 
and I further ascertained that his suit was 
so well received by the fidthless fair one, that it 
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seemed probable I should lose the prize which I 
abready considered as my own. 

Upon the receipt of this news, therefore, 
I hastened with trepidation to the Faddington 
terminus, en route to Bath, and did not find 
that the train had just left. I took my place, 
and while waiting for it to start, every daemon 
of jealousy that ever existed to plague man- 
kind gathered about me, laughing derisively 
at my unhappy condition. A whole legion of 
them fastened down my lips into an expression 
of feverish impatience. Another batch took 
a tiny paint pot of bile and bedaubed the 
whites of my eyes. Another regiment of 
them drew furrows down my forehead, and 
a whole swarm traced the word " sulky" 
amongst the tangled locks of my hair, while 
thousands of the little imps perched them- 
selves close to my ears and whispered all 
kinds of horrid suggestions — such as ^* He's 
j^queezing her hand at this moment. See 
how gently his foot rests upon her's under 
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the table; she blushes and tak^s it away — 
his foot follows — ^there is a beautiful chase; 
see, he has driven her pretty little walker into 
a corner — ^it can't retreat — ^he wins the day, 
and they go on with their game of chess." 
These and other malicious whispers into my 
very brain nearly drove me mad, and most 
delighted was I when the sumph, sumph of 
the engine, increasing to a phit, phit, phit, 
assured me I was on my way to save my 
Jemima. 

On, on we went, the same little devils still 
tormenting me, while a fellow-traveller added 
to my discomfort by descanting on the corn- 
laws, and illustrating his own notions of total 
repeal in such a manner that I was compelled 
to tuck my feet under the seat for safety. 
On, on we went, and the usual cry at Swin- 
don summoned the hungry passengers to 
alight, and at the sound my tormentors became 
impotent. 

Another train from the opposite direction 

VOL. II. c 
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arrived almost directly afterwards, so there 
was a double quantity of empty stomachs 
seeking withal to be filled. I was borne by 
the current to the magnificent ' eating-room, 
and following the example of those around 
me, I pounced upon the nearest dish; but, 
inexperienced trayeller that I was ! instead of 
cutting my portions, as did the rest, I stood 
flirting with a remarkably pretty girl, one of 
the ^' hoorees " of the station, and being far 
too modest to cram myself before her, a 
bell rung when I had only eaten a few mouth- 
fuls. Away scampered at least half of the 
company, but my fair visitor most insinuatingly 
said, " It's only the down train. Sir." Her 
manner of conveying this intelligence con- 
vinced me it was not my train ; of course she 
would not have said it's only the down train, 
if that had been my train. So I listened com- 
placently to the sumph, sumph, phit, phit, 
and away it went. In a minute after another 
ringing summoned the remainder of the pas- 
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Bengers; my charmer gave a seraphic smile^ 
and forgot my change. As fast as I could I 
precipitated myself into a carriage^ thanking 
Ceres that I had got rid of the corn-law gen- 
tleman^ for now two chatty women were in his 
place. 

Well, station after station were passed, 
but I was too occupied with the thought that 
every moment was hurrying me nearer the 
object of my vengeance to heed their names, 
and we arrived at our journey's end. 

** Thank gracious, London at last," ex- 
claimed one fair dame. 

" What, Ma'am?" said I. 

" Faddington, Sir," she replied ; '* I don't 
wonder at your surprise at railway travel- 
ling!" 

The feeling of that moment will be regis- 
tered by the avenging fates as the ne plus tdtra 
of earthly horror. A thousand confused thoughts 
passed through my brain. Feet under the table. 
Hand-in-hand assurances. Lost bride. Mous- 

c 2 
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tached rascal. Fatal terminus. Flirtmg at 
Swindon. All this in one terrible mass of 
confused ideas made me feel transported — 
intoxicated. The guard grinned when I gave 
him the ticket for soup — ^no, Bath — ^at the 
London station. In my despair I leapt forth^ 
and nearly tumbled over a young couple 
making tbe best of their way out, encumbered 
only with a carpet-bag. I looked up to apo- 
logise — ^the man wore moustaches — the lady 
screamed. He tried to bolt — she tried to 
faint. I called for police — ^but what to charge 
him with? Fortune aided me — ^the carpet- 
bag he had in his hand was mine ; I had left 
it when visiting the delinquent, who was now 
sobbing forth her heart. Moustache was in 
custody, charged with theft. Thus fortune^ 
when I fancied her most unkind, was concen- 
trating all her power to serve me. Had I 
gone to Bath, I should have missed the fu- 
gitives. That flirtation at Swindon saved my 
Jemima from becoming a sacrifice at the 
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altax. I had been borne back on the wings 
of fate to sare the dove from the talons of the 
vulture. I, therefore, forgave the poor flut- 
termg thing, and Jemima now rejoices in the 
same name as that of her obedient husband, 

Dunn Brown. 



THE GOOD-TEMPERED FELLOW. 



There is a certain description of men forming 
their portion in the genus homoy whose pecu- 
liarities are the same all over the world, how- 
ever they may differ in external appearances, 
owing to climate or position. Thus the fop is 
a character common to the whole globe; there is 
not the most remote corner of the earth where 
specimens of his kind may not be found, and are 
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surely recognised in the order to which they 

belong. The South American Indians are 

dandies to the last degree^ and in the wildest 

prairies of North America the Pawnee or Dela* 
ware chief may be seen with self-satisfied glan* 

ces, heightening his ochre, admiring his white 
teeth, his shells, and his feathers, in the small 
piece of looking-glass he has hung at the entrance 
of his wigwam, and which he most likely pur- 
chased from some white brother. Now what is 
the difference between the cause of his dan- 
dyism and that of his cis-atlantic Bond-street 
rival? There is not the most trifling distinction. 
The foppery is the yisible effects of the uni- 
rersal cause — ^vanity, and vanity is common to 
the whole human multitude. 

The glutton is another species, and more rea- 
dily recognised than the dandy, because there 
is a decided loss to the community where he is 
found. Whether the Indian surfeits himself on 
buffalo-humps, whether the Esquimaux gorges 
on train-oil and whale's-blubber, whether the 
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Anthropophagus creates a Bcardty amongst his 
own tribe^ whether the Hindoo garners his rice 
possessions into his own stomach, or whether 
the Englishman eats usjue ad nauseam of veni- 
son or beef, the glutton is equally a glutton in 
ererj part of the unirerse. 



" One touch of nature makes the whole world kuu" 

The description of man, howerer, to whom 
we now refer di£fers yerjr materially firom either 
the fop or the gourmand, but he is equally 
recognisable with either, and the portrait is 
sketched with a few touches. A kind of man 
every one is glad to see, but no one takes the 
trouble of seeking, who never says a good 
thing, nor ever does a bad one, who, like Ma 
homed's coffin, balanced between earth and 
heaven, is nicely poised between good and bad, 
a sort of negative excellence, and a cushion 
for Mends to stick their pointed jokes upon — ^is 
he, who by his Mends is yclept the " good- 
tempered fellow.'' He possesses what is 
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termed a sanguineous temperament^ having 
more blood than bile in his veins^ and his 
principal characteristic is, that he always 
laughs at everything everybody says. This is 
the secret of his souMguet. If you make a 
man satisfied with himself, depend upon it he 
is satisfied with you, and the man who laughs 
at his friend's joke causes this self-satisfaction, 
for, if the joke was bad, the presumption is, it 
would not have been laughed at. 

The ** good-tempered fellow" never contra- 
dicts an assertion, or if his opinion is requested, 
he so qualifies his reply that neither party is 
hurt by his decision. If Paris had been a 
^' good-tempered fellow," he never would have 
kept sheep on Mount Ida, for Juno's revenge 
had never been roused, if he had qualified his 
opinion ; but he awarded the palm of beauty 
according to his judgment; Menelaus lost his 
wife, Troy was knocked to pieces, and the first 
epic poem in the world was written, and all be- 
cause Paris was not a ** good-tempered fellow/* 
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The " good-tempered fellow" never scolds 
any one ; servants rob him with impunity, 
friends take advantage of his credulity, but he 
cannot find in his heart to be angry, and he -. 
consoles himself with the knowledge that the 
more he is imposed upon, the more it will be 
said, he is such a nice feUow, so good-tem- 
pered! Achilles wotdd never have dragged 
Hector round the walls of Ilium so rudely; 
Ajax, because he could not get the arms of the 
son of Peleus, would never have slaughtered a 
whole flock of sheep, and then himself so fool- 
ishly; and Apollo would certainly not have 
flayed alive the satyr Marsyas so cruelly, if 
these ancient gentlemen had been *' good-tem- 
pered fellows," 

The *' good-tempered fellow," if his advice 
is solicited, always gives that which he thinks 
will be most palatable to follow ; this he does, 
not from a meanness of feeling; but he cannot 
help being good-tempered, and to tell a friend 
to do what would be disagreeable is in him 

c 3 
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incongruous and out of character. If he hap- 
pens to be placed in authority, he neglects his 
duty, because, for the life of him, he can't say 
— ** do that," " go diere ; " good-tempered fel- 
lows never use the imperatiye mood. Brutus, 
the first consul, would never have sentenced 
his sous to death, and Horatius would never 
have killed his own sister; Eurystheus would 
never have made Hercules perform the twelve 
labours; and Jupiter would never have kicked 
Vulcan out of heaven, if these said people had 
been good-tempered fellows. 

The *' good-tempered fellow" is particularly 
popidar amongst ladies' maids and dress- 
makers, and very successful in imsentimental 
intrigues, for he does not possess a particle of 
sentiment — ^it is incompatible with his temper- 
ament. The man of sentiment must have a 
liver affected, or some organic derangement; 
for a good state of health, though the element 
of good temper is the antithesis to sentiment. 
Jupiter would have fallen in love with his 
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wife's corset-maker instead of a Danae or Cal- 
listo ; Vulcan with one of the Cyclops' house- 
keepers, instead of with his wife Venus; and 
Plato with the cook that stewed hroth for his 
dog Cerberus, instead of Proserpine, if these 
gentlemen had been good-tempered fellows. 

In short, the *' good-tempered fellow" is the 
strangest compound in the world. Really to be 
of service he would not go ten yards out of 
his way; and when you complained of his 
supineness, he would make some wretched pun 
and laugh immoderately. What can a man do 
when his upbraidings are good-temperedly 
laughed at ? Why, he goes half-angrily, half- 
smilingly, away, and says to himself, *' Well, it 
certainly was very careless, but he is such a 
good-tempered dog !" 

The ** good-tempered fellow " never wounds 
any one's vanity, and that is the secret to get 
on in life. Do a person an especial service, but 
wound his self-love in performing it, and he re- 
members the benefit even with displeasure ; but 
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tickle his vanity^ and an injury h,e would readily 
forgive. Do a person an injury and pique his 
amour propre at the same time^ he is your ene- 
my for life. All this the good-tempered fellow 
escapes; if he performs no positive kindnesses, 
he wounds no one's vanity, and mankind are 
like the old lady in one of Smollett's novels — 
she forgave the highwayman who robbed her, 
because he complimented her on her youthful 
appearance, but she indicted the menial for 
petty larceny, who called her an old faggot. 



A SPRIG OF MISTLETOE. 



AN OLD GENTLEMAN'S DEFENCE OF MISTLETOE. 

People talk about youth, with its sunniness, 
and its jocund laughter, and its hopes, and its 
magnifying and its colouring propensities, and 
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say a vast deal in its £LTOur^ simply because it 
is generally written about when it is all past. 
Now^ I must confess, wheneyer I paint youth, 
it is a young gentleman with a concave nose, 
trumpeting cheeks, and small eyes, in tight 
unwhisperables and a short jacket; or a young 
damsel, in a white musUn dress, with a long 
sash, a smaller revised edition of the aforesaid 
young gentleman's visage, exceedingly fond 
of a skipping-rope and Christmas pies. lam 
quite aware youth should be drawn as a 

smirking, dimpled, innocent-looking boy, by a 

» 

hawthorn hedge, holding a dog-rose to the lips 
of a twin sister, who is also very rosy, dimpled, 
and innocent. Pagan that 1 am, I ever long 
to slily thrust a Ripston pippin in the lad's fist 
behind, thus hiding the &uit from his sister by 
showing the flower. Now people differ very 
little in the delineation of old age; baldness, 
wrinkles, and a bending body are the usual 
touches for the portrait, and only in the expres- 
sion of the face does the artist find room for 
originality. But yet there are exceptions to 
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this general rule of a venerable picture^ and I 
am an old man^ but as upright as a dart^ ruddy 
as a putj cheerful as Christmas^ and in all 
respects fitted to be saluted under the mistletoe* 
You see my object has been to lead you gradu- 
ally on to my own praise^ and> like the worlds 
I commenced by depreciating others^ that an 
attentive ear might be gained to the eulogy 
of myself. Now, reader, whether you be gen- 
tie or fierce, whether husband, widower, wife, 
widow, or maid, my object is to beg, with the 
most genuine fervour, that you will not relin- 
quish, now or ever, the observance of the mis- 
tletoe. It's an old, a blessed, and a time-hal- 
lowed custom. In itself it is the very emblem 
of life; for is it not the fresh sprig from the old 
and decaying tree? So, if you happen to live 
in the heart of a metropolis, and find any diffi- 
culty in procuring a bunch, remember I have 
hung it over your head, and there is no excuse; 
so bring the object you most love beneath its 
white berries, and salute him or her with as 
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hearty a kiss as ever the eloquence of two 

smacking lips yet achieved. I hare seen 

Christmas for many^ many years; and I have 

beheld its rites and solemnities kept to the 

letter^ and too often omitted entirely; but I 

never saw them neglected save amongst those 

classes of murky spirits who are afraid to be 

cheerful, and, certes, family peace and fireside 

good-will never reigned, where Christmas was 

suffered to depart with a cold and apathetic 

greeting. I must acknowledge a most cordial 

contempt for those white-livered folk who pos- 

sess the means but not the will to make merry 

at this time of the year. Depend upon it, so 

long as a man be not afflicted with the seven 

plagues of Egypt, and he will not bottle up a 

little essence of good spirits for Christmas, he is 

not to be trusted in friendship, nor in dealings, 

and we would pronounce an anathema against 

him as loud as Charybdis, and burning as Fhle- 

gethon. Chase away blue-devils, as in summer 

yon chase blue-bottles; take a sprig of the 
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prickliest holly^ and tickle them up till they go 
screeching away to a more congenial abode 
than your cheerful and happy home. Should 
you find the holly feil, I will give you a re- 
ceipt^ and pri'thee keep it and profit by it every 
year that you are allowed to reckon. It is sim- 
ply to pursue and eradicate that numerous pro- 
geny of domestic delinquencies^ begotten by ill- 
regulated minds^ morbid livers, and mildewed 
hearts. They come in legions of dull, morose, 
and ugly spirits, that are always obedient to the 
commands of those diseased portions of the body^ 
and are called social iniquities, which no human 
law can reach or take cognizance of. Mothers, 
jealous of their daughters, absolutely conceal- 
ing the age of their offspring, or keeping them 
among domestics, for fear of a rival's admira- 
tion; — children condemning with a glib and 
facetious tongue the follies of their parents, for- 
getting that the very faculty of judging, was 
given by those they condemn; — ^wives — ay> 
and maidens too — whose vanity ever gaining 
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the ascendancy oyer the poor retiring maiden 
called Modesty^ appear in public in those 
abominations " low-cut dresses," so that the 
bashful of their own sex cannot choose but 
blush; and the bold of our sex made bolder 
in male coquetry; — old men with one foot 
in the grave, losing peace, health, and a 
pure reputation in the lap of Delilahs; — young 
men, with godlike gifts of mind and person, 
pursuing intrigue upon intrigue, as they would 
finish game after game of cards, but when the 
play is over become men retiring on a town re- 
putation! — ^brothers jealous of brothers, sisters 
the rivals of sisters, friends the calumniators of 
friends, and all that train of social immoralities 
which men must discover only by probing their 
own hearts, and which dissever the one great 
family of man into fragments. These are the 
evils to drive with resolution and a strong hand 
away, and, instead of prosecuting the starving 
man for stealing a few faggots from your rick, 
do your best to drive these social crimes from 
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your hearth ; and, believe it, a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy new year will as assuredly 
await you, as that a sprig of mistletoe is above 
you now inviting the press of love on the cheek 
of wife, mother, or child. 



THE LION AT A PARTY. 



Once almost in every man's life he plays the 
part of a lion. Whether chance, design, or 
merit, assigns him the part, he is sure, at some 
period of his life, to find himself figuring as 
the principal actor in some domestic drama, 
and various are the effects upon the different 
temperaments of those who have been so tried. 
Men who are celebrated in their age are de- 
cided lions — ^lions at all times and in all places 
— ^lions to be pointed at in the streets, sought 
for at parties, and marked everywhere — ^in 
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shorty they are roaring lions, and habit makes 
them careless of remark and indifferent to the 
attention they attract. Included in this class 
are the really talented and the really great. 
Then, again, there are parvenu lions, who are 
ambitions of being distinguished, but possess 
not the wherewithal to distinguish themselves, 
and these resort to all sorts of manoeuyres to 
tip-toe above their fellows. They are known 
by their restless hankering after notoriety, and 
their constantly putting forward claims to at- 
tention, and by their never-ceasing illustration 
of '^ the mountain in labour." Their health is 
occasionally drank at dinner parties by some 
wag who desires a farce at home instead of 
turning out to the theatres, and then the happy 
lion makes a long speech, places his thumb in 
his waistcoat pocket, creates a great deal of 
amusement or a great deal of ennuis and re- 
turns home happy and elated at having been 
the hero of the camp. The lion, however, par 
excdlenee, of whom we have now to speak, is a 
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very modest and retiring man^ and he illustrates 
one of the instances where a man may become 
a lion against his inclination. The name of the 
gentleman in question is Mr. John Dickens^ 
andj strange as it may seem^ he bears a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Charles Dickens^ of '^ Pick- 
wick " celebrity. Our Mr, Dickens is a man 
of whom it might justiy be said, as of Charles 
I., that he never said a foolish thing, nor 
ever did a wise one ; he is generally a taciturn, 
always mild, gendemanly, inoffensive, and mo- 
dest, as Goldsmith's Bashful Man. He deems 
it almost an insult if any one accuses him of 
utteiing a witticism, and if he ever happens to 
make an unintentional bon-mot, he colours up to 
the eyes, as though he had committed a crime. 
For this description of man to be made a Hon 
by the caprice of fortime was the unkindest 
cut of all; yet, nevertheless, one unlucky 
evening saw him the lion of a party, every one 
listening with eager attention for the smart 
utterings which are always expected to flow 
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from the lips of a well-known author as fast 
and as brilliant as the precious stones from the 
mouth of the good girl in the fairy tales. We 
have said that our friend resembled Charles 
Dickens, and when the servant announced 
" Mr. Dickens,'* at a large evening party in 
the country, whither Mr. John Dickens had 
been taken by a friend, jthose nearest the 
crowded drawing-room doors considered him 
as an unequivocal lion, and the whisper soon 
spread round of — " Boz is here to-night — ^have 
you seen Dickens ? he is in the room." Now, 
most unfortunately, poor John Dickens was 
iinknown to every one except his friend, who, 
after formally introducing him to the lady of 
the house, plunged into the throng, and left 
the unfortunate lion to be victimised. When 
he first beheld people staring at him, he thought 
something was wrong with his person, but a 
glance at the glass satisfied him upon this point. 
Still he was evidently an object of attention, 
and people whispered and looked at him, and 
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looked at him and whispered^ till his uneasiness 
increased to positive fear, for he thought some 
terrible brand w^as upon him. The fair hostess 
was peculiarly attentive, the young ladies sim- 
pered, and the old ones stared. All was a 
terrible mystery, rendered still more dreadful 
by his knowing no one in the room. At the mo- 
ment, however, he was contemplating rushing 
away at all hazards, for his agony was increasing 
every moment, a gentleman advanced to him, 
and, extending his hand, said, '' Ah, Dickens, 
how d'ye do? — I didn't expect you here to- 
night." Our friend stammered forth something 
about the disadvantage he laboured under in 
not recognising the cordial individual, when 
his horror was increased by his perceiving that 
his various common-place excuses were listened 
to by an admiring group, and the ordinary 
expressions of his regret were repeated within 
his hearing with as much admiration as though 
he had just uttered a most profound aphorism. 

« 

The unlucky lion would have sunk beneath the 
feelings of-shame which overcame him, but the 
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annoimcement of supper caused the attention 
he monopolized to be directed into another 
channel; and for a moment every one was busy 
offering arms to fair ladies. Hope, at this un- 
looked-for event, reanimated his spirits, and, 
making for the door, he endeavoured to escape, 
but before he could accomplish his object the 
fair founder of the entertainment introduced 
him to a lady for him to escort into the supper- 
room. He cotdd only bow, and the demoiselle 
took his arm. " They say great geniuses are 
generally silent, Mr. Dickens," said the lady, 
" and that accounts, I presume, for your being 
so taciturn this evening." Poor lion! he looked 
at the lady, to see the sardonic smile which he 
expected would be playing about her mouth, 
but all was natural, admiring, and composed. 
He really was totally unable to make any reply, 
save some vague expression of wonder, and 
having reached the supper-room, his agony was 
augmented by being placed in the lion*s po- 
sition, at the head of the table, near his fair 
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entertainer. Supper was finished, and our 
poor lion would have been glad of the smallest 

mouse to gnaw the net of his intricate dUemma. 
He meditates a fresh trial of escape. The door 
was open, the room crowded. He might get 
away unobserved; but, as he was rising for the 
purpose, he heard his own name pronounced, 
and a gentleman rising, proposed the health of 
Mr. Charles Dickens, in a speech redolent with 
flowers of rhetoric, and alluding to some of the 
most popular works of that gentleman. The 
darkness which had until now obscured the 
soul of Mr. John Dickens was expelled. The 

film fell from his eyes, and getting on his legs as 
best he could, with the most nervous agitation 

he commenced, " I assure you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen.'* — Thunders of applause. " I desire to 
make an explanation." — StUl more applame. 
" Hear me, I beseech you." — Applausey fol- 
lowed by silence. " I never was in so painful 
a position, yet." — Immense cheering. '* A mo- 
ment, I implore you. I am not who you take 
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me for:" Cries of " No, no/* and " Yes, yes.** 
" You are mistaken in my identity. It is true 
my name is Dickens" — IVemendous applause, 
and two wine glasses broken. " But, gentlemen^ 
I am not Boz." — Loud plaudits, with cries of 
^> ^^y yf>^^ own name for ever** A voice — 
What a splendid speech ** " For mercy's sake 
spare me. I am not whom you take me for. I 
never wrote a book in my life." The feelings 
of the unhappy Hon choked his utterance; and, 
completely overpowered with his dreadful po- 
sition^ he sank down in his chair. The encou- 
ragement of firesh cheering failed to have any 
eflfect; and it was only when his friend could 
get a hearings and explained in a few words 
the general mistake, that silence was restored, 
and the unfortunate lion escaped. 

Mr. John Dickens has since written an essay 
called " The Philosophy required by Lions," 
which we should like to see published ; but he 
deals forth such dire anathemas against the 
vulgar and ill-bred system of staring, which 
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charactemes even private life> that certainly ac- 
tions for libel woxild be brought against him by 
all the party-giying ladies in London. 



GENTLEMEN. 



It seems the fashion to write about Snobs; it 
may not be amiss to say a few words about 
Gentlemen. The peculiarity of the Gentle- 
man is, that he always possesses the same 
distinguishable marks whatever position of 
life he may occupy. It matters not whether 
he be a dujke or a dustman; the qualities 
which make him a Gentleman are identical. 
ISie chief ingredients seem to be a kind heart 
and good taste. The genuine Gentleman do^s 
not wound another's feelings by the display 
of self-importance to an inferior, nor does he 
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do injustice to himself by self-depreciation in 
his intercourse with one above him in rank or 
station. He is dignified, yet easy; collected^ 
yet affable; with that indescribable bearing 
which repels, without a word or gesture, the 
least approach to an indignity. A kind heart 
appears to be indispensable, because nature, 
not art, then gives him the suaviter in modo, 
and there is a vast difference between the cold, 
worldly polished man, and what people call the 
'* Gentleman in feeling,** Good taste, too, 
essentially enters into the combination, to 
enable him at all times to hit the delicate jtiste 
milieu between brusquerie and ultra-Chester- 
fieldism; between the easy repose of self- 
respect and the egotism which prompts ex- 
clusiveness. The Gentleman, in feet, is in 
no way " got up.** A certain combination of 
qualities, wherein the heart as well as the mind 
is concerned, renders him what he is; and 
others, who are mere imitators — ^made up of 
politeness^ accomplishments — ay, and even of 
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grace, are but the copy of the original, and are 
certain, somehow or other, to betray the differ- 
ence between the Gentleman by art and the 
Gentleman by nature. Even what the world 
calls a *' thoroughly polished man ** is not ne- 
cessarily a Gentleman. He would rush perhaps 
to help you out of a dilemma—- wipe up the 
soup which your clumsiness had upset in your 
lap with every gesture of police attention — 
the higher grade of Gentleman, would, by 
some judicious action, prevent any one in the 
room from observing your gatwhet^ie. Repose, 
too, of manner is another essential in the cha- 
racter. Nothing is more unpleasant than a 
man ever on the watch to be polite. There is 
a sort of mesmeric influence in it which makes 
you on the qui-vive to reciprocate the polite- 
ness, and thus the attention is forced into the 
unnatural position of tip-toeing. The great 
cause of our reluctance to allow the term 
** Gentleman " to be applied to Frenchmen, 
is on account of this want of repose. They 
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generally gesticulate with every word. This is 
more the fault of their language than of them- 
selves ; but it is fatal to the pretensions of a 
Gentlemen. Repose of bearing is quite pos- 
sible even in the most animated conversation. 
The proper use of words carries a force with it 
which gesticulation rather mars than mends, 
and is like printing a forcibly expressed sen- 
tence in italics. A judicious mean between the 
taciturnity of the Spaniard and the volubility 
of the Frenchman forms one of the outward 
characteristics of the true English Gentleman, 
distinguishable from the whole world; and 
although, as before said, the same qualities are 
always necessary for the character, yet they 
enter into different forms of combinations, 
according to position, education, &c. Let us 
glance at that agreeable-looking young man 
chatting and laughing nigh the window there. 
He is an officer in the army and a Gentleman 
in grain. Although there is the slightest ex- 
pression of hauteur in his countenance, he is 
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frank and affable to alL Education— ^for he is in 
the Engineers — has shown him the equalising 
effects of talentj and he is neither slangy in his 
own set 9 nor contemptuous to those out of it. 
He is intellectual and brave ; but> beyond botb^ 
he is humane and sensitive. He never says 
a spiteful things nor does a really unkind one. 
He is a universal favourite with men, because 
he never wounds their vanity; and ever wel- 
comed by women, because he is never too self- 
absorbed to be indifferent to their society. 

The same qualities, or very nearly the same, 
are to be foimd in yonder middle-aged person. 
He has an unmistakeably intellectual form of 
head and expression of face; but the intel- 
lect is not of the most qUiet kind. When he 
argues, he argues somewhat impetuously — 
brilliantly too — and with all the force of self- 
confident power. He is an admirable com- 
panion — too good-hearted to be selfish even 
in trifles; intensely hates the whole class of 
what are called " Snobs ;'* and is himself the 
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very soul of honour. This Gentleinan is a 
barrister. 

Once again — look towards the reader of that 
book. He is listlessly turning over the leaves^ 
eyidently thinking of something else. The 
calm intellect of his &ce is in strong contrast 
to the one just investigated. The expression 
of the first conveys the idea that he is in the 
habit of giving forth his powers ; the second 
seems to lock them within himself. His high 
brow^ his dear eye^ and defined features, stamp 
him at once as no ordinary person^ and you 
learn that he is a distinguished litterateur. He 
is as much celebrated for his benevolence as for 
his talents — ^a quality which prevents his being 
vain-glorious of his powers. Except for a 
certain tone in his conversation, you could not 
possibly tell that you ore conversing with so 
gifted a person — one^ too^ who has rescued 
many a struggling author from the jaws of 
penury. His friends abstain from telling him 
they are aware of his kind acts^ for in good 
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truth he would " blush to find them fame/' 
Indeed, his weakest point is, that he believes 
all his kind actions are unknown, and the little 
artifices he adopts to prevent their being made 
public are amusing in the extreme. His prin- 
cipal failing is his being over-sensitive; and he 
shrinks, like the Mimosa plant, from a breath 
of unkindness. His bearing and manners are 
elegant in the extreme; his admirable taste in 
all matters of art is proverbial — indeed, his 
finely-constructed mind makes correct judgment 
in matters. of taste, a necessary sequence. He 
posses^s, in short, all the requisites for the 
character we are describing, and is an admirable 
(Specimen of a truly literary Gentleman. 

That good-humoured, florid, frank-looking 
person is a thorough Gentleman in his walk of 
life. He has worked his way up in the world, 
and is not a little vain of telling you so. He 
never let his daughters go to boarding-schools, 
nor associate with ladies' maids. He always 
treated his governess like one of the family. 
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and held her up as a pattern^ instead of an 
object of ridicule^ to his children. If he could 
not have done this with justice he would have 
got another. His sons have all done credit to 
his correct notions of education^ and he is ido- 
lized by his family^ and respected by every one. 
Probity and the kindest heart make up for a 
little bluntness of manner^ and have made him 
in all his actions — though a City man — a Gen- 
tleman. 

One more example is sufficient. Who may 
he be whose dress is somewhat shabby^ and yet 
who withal is thoroughly soigni f His manners, 
though perfectly polite, do not invite confidence 
at first, but the feeling disappears like the 
breath upon steel when you come to know him. 
It is not diffidence — ^it is not pride, that retiring 
mannerism — ^but he has seen better days, and 
adversity has taught him to shrink from the 
communion of the all-prosperous. He is not, 
however, a bit of a misanthrope, nor have the 
frowns of fortune soured his usually cheerful 
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temper. As he is poor, lie is compelled to be 
economical, bat somehow or other he is never 
without a shilling when a Gentleman ehonld 
have one. He would rather walk home to his 
humble dwelling than be at the expense of 
riding ; but if he did join you in a cab, no fear 
that he would forget his share — no fear that he 
ha&a bad memory in trifling money transactions 
— ^no fear that he could by any possibility do a 
shabby action. Though certainly not ashamed 
of his poverty, he never makes a parade of it 
to attract sympathy. Calm, dignified, retiring, 
and afifable, he bends to misfortune with a noble 
grace; and you will do well if you improve 
your acquaintance with this specimen of ^'a 
poor Gentleman." 

The more perfectly a man fulfils his destina- 
tion — the more honour, kindness, and virtue 
enter into his character, the nearer he approaches 
the meaning of the word Gentleman; and when 
education, refinement, and sensibility are added, 
then is the part perfected. The essentials, I 
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must again say, are goodness of heart and 
correct taste. Under the term kindness, are 
included all those qualities which make a man 
loved; and under the term good taste, axe 
included all those qualities which make a man 
please; and depend upon it, if you revere a 
man for hia virtues, and are gratified by the 
manner of their development, to that man 
may be applied the all-comprehensive word — 
Gentleman. 



A RECEIPT FOR A NEW YEAR. 



People have strange ways of showing afTection, 
and the very acm^ of eccentric pleasure is 
displayed in the demonstration of joy welcoming 
a new year. What has the old year done, that, 
at the very moment of his expiring, people 
commence huzzaing, and bell-ringing, and 
drinking to welcome a suckling? The fact is, 
people rather like death, when he is not rat- 
tling his ivory fists in their own faces. He 
creates a sensation — ^he affords the opportunity 
of ostentatious display of sorrow, or of mag- 
nanimous forbearance — ^he dresses pretty figures 
in becoming black ; and so, with all his grim- 
ness, he is secretly a welcome guest, when he 
does not come too near to be ofiPensive. If this 
was not the truth, why do we exhibit such 
unequivocal symptoms of delight when the 
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last quivering breath of tlie old year is preg • 
nant with the odour of Hades? When 1846 
was ushered in, why did we insult 1846? 
Poor expiring fellow ! had he not been a sturdy 
old limb of time?— did he not cudgel the Ce- 
lestials, bastinadoe the Egyptians, whip the 
Afighans, and sting the French? But, yet 
withal, people saw him drop from the tree of 
ages- and welcomed with jubilee a small sneak- 
ing little twig in his place, not large enough 
for a London sparrow to chirp upon. He 
has certainly since done great deeds, but that 
did not alter your ingratitude. Then the names 
which people give things ! — ^' Kinging out the 
old year," forsooth ! So, at the coldest season, 
at the most barren period, when the earth is as 
hard and as unprolific as the bell-ringers' hearts, 
you ring him out, do you? — and this, in return 
for all hij» past favours. Yes, you ring him 
out ; but when your consciences twit you, and 
you would bid him return, he comes no more 
— he is dead — and his blood is on your hands. 
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for you haye sold him to the bell-pealers for a 
leg of mutton and trimmings. 

Howeyer^ since custom has consecrated an 
annual murder, let us, in a few words, say what 
is best to be done that we may seek in any new 
year the philosopher's stone — the elixir ritae — 
termed, in conmion parlance, happiness. It 
is simply, when you rise in the morning, to 
form a resolution to make the day a happy one 
to a fellow-creature. 'It is easily done ; a leffc- 
off garment to the man who needs it, a kind 
word to the sorrowful, an encouraging ex- 
pression to the striving; trifles in themselves 
light as air will do it, at least, for the twenty- 
four hours; and, if you are young, depend 
upon it, it will tell when you are old ; and if you 
are old, rest assured it will send you gently 
and happily down the stream of human time to 
eternity. By the most simple arithmetical sum, 
look at the result. You send one person-— only 
one — ^happily through the day; that is three 
hundred and sixty-five in the course of the 
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year ; and supposing you live forty years only 
afler you commence the course of medicine^ 
you have made 14^600 human beings happy^ at 
all events for a time^ and this is supposing no 
relation or firiend partakes of the feeling and 
extends the good. Now, worthy reader, is not 
this simple? It is too short for a sermon, too 
homely for ethics, and too easily accomplished 
for you to say, I would if I could. It does not 
do to indulge too often in moral doses, but this 
is so small a pill, one that needs no currant jelly 
to disguise its flavour, and is taken only once in 
the day at the hour it is required. It is most 
excellent for digestion, considerably helps the 
action of the liver, purifies the blood, and gives 
tone to the whole system. 



WEAK POINTS. 



Every man has his weak points. Every Achil- 
les has his vulnerable heel. Every mortal is 
a lunatic upon certain occasions. We know 
one man whose monomaniac weakncfi^s is de- 
veloped at the mention of younger brothers. 
He deems them all heretics, 'who- ought to be 
swept from the face of the earth — a second 
massacre of the innocents. This man has, un- 
fortunately, a younger brother, and Franken- 
stein's monster was a trifle to the incubus. 
" Conceive," he used to say, ** a fellow com- 
ing into existence after you, and calling you 
brother ! It is like a stranger coming from 
the highway into your house, sharing your 
hearth with you, and calling you friend." 
Then, again, another instance of the weak- 
point principle is diametrically opposed to the 
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last. In this case the words ** elder brother " 
raises a phantasmagoria of horrors in the mind 
of the sufferer which is frightful to behold. 
'' Elder indeed !" we have heard him exclaim ; 
" he certainly possesses the adyantage of com- 
ing into the world a few years before me^ bat 
as he was not consulted about the matter^ no 
great merit is due to him. He gets the estates 
and the titles^ and the silver spoons^ and I 
come in for the wooden ladle. Nature is an 
unjust baggage^ and she ought to punish 
every delinquent who is not twin-born with 
his brother." 

A middle-aged beau^ a friend of ours, pos- 
sesses in a pieculiar manner this weak point. 
He is fond of society; — of a flirtation now and 
then, being a widower — is tolerably good-look- 
ing, and might pass for two or three and 
thirty, but, unfortunately, he possesses what 
almost every man is liable to possess — two 
strapping sons. He does not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that these are incumbrances, and 
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as he truly obfieryes^ be might just ils well go 
into society with ^ board on his back^ spe- 
dfying his age, as make calls, <h: go to parties, 
with his two sons. He kept them at school aa 
long as he could, and now he always denomi- 
nates them his pair of clogs. 

The man, however, who more especially il- 
lustrates the monomaniac principle in all man- 
kind, rejoices in the euphonious n^me of 
Montague Somerset Longyille, and his weak 
points consist in his veneration for the name 
which his ancestors had bequeathed him, and 
his love of haying his portrait painted. This 
gentleman is a small, pert man. He has a 
short nose, smiall eyes, beautiful teeth, whitey- 
brown coloured hair, fair rosy compleidon« and 
dresses in the pink of neatness. He is really 
what men term a good little felloW, and would 
be constant in lore and firm in friendship so 
long as you made no mistake in his name, and 
always called him by both his Christiah and 
his simames. His calling-cards are enormous. 
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His linen is all marked in fnll. His crest and 
his name^ or rather his name and his crest, are 
carefully engraven on every piece of plate, and 
almost every household good he possesses. His 
signature is a perfect specimen of clear auto- 
graphy; and at houses where he is in the habit 
of visiting, the servant that gives the most 
sonorous announcement of '' Mr. Montague 
Somerset Longville " always experiences his 
bounty. It so chanced that Mr. Montague 
Somerset Longville and ourselves met once 
every year at an association of which we were 
both members, and an annual form to be gone 
through brought us always together. It also 
strangely enough happened that Mr. Montague 
Somerset Longville was so precisely like a small 
attorneyof our acquaintance, that we invariably 
mistook one for the other. There would have 
been nothing in this, but, unfortunately, our 
legal friend's name was Pepper — Sam Pepper — 
which, in the proudness of his good little heart, 
he used to term a spicy name. Thinking, then. 
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that we saw our friend at the meetings we 
accosted him in our usual way — ^' How are 
you. Pepper ? glad to see you.** The look of 
utter contempt which was turned upon us 
overwhelmed us with surprise, and seeing there 
was something wrong, as he did not take our 
extended hand, we said, " Why, surely, we are 
not mistaken, it is — it is Sam Pepper." " My 
name, sir,*' said the little gentleman we ad* 
dressed, while wounded dignity was palpable in 
every word, "my name, sir, is Montague So- 
merset Lougville?" Of course, we made all 
kinds of excuses, and so won upon his better 
nature, that we really believe he forgave us be- 
fore we parted. The next year we had forgot- 
ten all about the circumstance, and again fancy- 
ing we saw our friend Pepper, nearly the same 
salutation took place, and again we had to make 
all sorts of excuses to the injured man, aud 
again. Christian that he was, we received his 
pardon. The third place of our meeting was 
the Exhibition. This time we remembered himj 
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and did not ^^ Pepper " him as before. He was 
evidently pleased with the manner in which we 
pronounced his three names^ and taking us by 
the arm^ led us to a picture^ of which^ he said, 
he wished particularly to know our opinion. 
The subject was a family group. Each member 
of it was particularly plain, and it was one of 
those lifeless, stony productions, which wiU 
make posterity deem them " Chinese caricatures 
of the barbarian." We gave our opinion in 
unsophisticated truth — ^it was the ugliest group 
we ever beheld — cold, formal, vulgar. We 
thought Mr. M..S. Longville was suddenly 
taken violently ill, he left us so abruptly; and 
upon turning to the catalogue to see what it was 
carved on the canvas before us, and upon which 
we had expressed our critical opinion, the mag- 
nitude of our sin burst upon us as we read — 
" No. 100. — Portraits of Montague Somerset 
Longville and family." 

We had inadvertently stumbled on both his 
weak points — his moral corns — ^his vulnerable 
part — and he cut us dead ever after. 



THE PEEIODICAL WKITER-— WRIT- 
ING FOE BEEAD. 



Whiut the noisy^ busding men of diis life 
make themselres of consequence^ and get up 
the ladder of fjEone^ no matter how^ there is a 
most useful class of beings unheard of un- 
thought of, almost unknown, save to their own 
immediate circle, and yet to whom the entire 
reading community is indebted for its daily 
means of enjoyment ; I mean that dass of men 
called periodical writers. The casual reader 
who cuts open his particular paper between €ae 
sips of his cup of tea in the morning, casts his 
eye oyer long columns of large and leaded 
type, consisting of articles upon every topic 
which can either amuse or instruct, or put 
money in his pocket, but seldom or ever does 
he give one thought as to the hidden machi- 
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nery of mind which produces them. The peri- 
odical writer is^ of all classes of literary men, 
the least rewarded for his harassing toils, and 
the ever-recurring wear and tear of mind and 
body. And yet to none is society more in- 
debted than to the daily or weekly contributor 
to a public journal. Whilst others are writing 
for a name, and sending forth their three 
Tolumes to the public, courting criticism and 
gaining celebrity, the anonymous writer of the 
periodical press is silently but effectively 
working out of sight and unheeded, but, 
nevertheless, he is unconsciously and by slow 
degrees giving a tone to society, which is not 
the less important because, except to the 
thinking man, it is seldom considered. An 
idea, whether a good or evil one, never dies. 
It receives life from the mind, and it lives in 
some shape or other for ever. The most 
careless and common-place remark finds some 
soil congenial to its nature, and it will one day 
yield forth fruit after its kind, even though 
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years may haye elapsed^ and the inhabitants of 
a distant spot gather of this single blossom of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. Thus it 
is that the journal which issues periodically forth 
is rife with materials for the future benefit or 
injury of mankind, and thus it is that the jour- 
nalist's position and his mission is far more 
responsible than is generally considered, for 
people do not give these matters a thought, but 
treat eyen the best writers as a commodity use- 
ful in a degree, but just of such utility as is 
the pen, ink, and paper which they use. The 
literary man in England, whatcycr branch of li- 
terature he may follow, is in a most woful posi- 
tion. He must haye recourse to some recognised 
profession for the commonest position in so- 
ciety ; and while the lucky speculator is petted, 
and courted, and esteemed, the literary man is 
lionized during his popularity, and forgotten 
when the energy of mind and the yigour of 
body are weakened by the nature of his ayocar 
tions and by age. These remarks, howeyer. 
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hare unfortunately become trite. It is a recog- 
nised fact^ that on the continent literary men 
enjoy a distinct position^ and are rewarded by 
honours^ and even titles, if their exertions have 
been for the benefit of the great family of 
mankind. It is the periodical writer how- 
ever, who never-ceasingly pours forth his ac- 
cumulated information for the benefit of the 
thousands who read the daily and weekly pa- 
pers. The affairs of the whole world, from the 
state of kingdoms down to topics involving mere 
individual interests, come diurnally forth in the 
papers as regularly as the sun rises. Yet how 
seldom is the inquiry made as to the race of 
beings who, in obscure nooks and crannies of 
the metropolis, are making self-sacrifices by 
slow degrees to that great Juggernaut — ^the 
reading world. To him they offer up the 
mind's repose for the means of supporting the 
body, while many are crushed under the 
wheels of his ever-advancing chariot. To the 
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periodical writer, too, is denied the greatest of 
all blessings to the literary man — country air. 
To be removed from the great centre of events 
would be like turning a mill with no grain in 
it to grind. No, the great Babylon must be 
his abiding-place, but he may enjoy a passing 
smell of the flowers in Covent-garden market 
on his way to his obscure dwelling to write an 
article on the beauties of the country, or on the 
state of the crops, or the prevalence of game, 
or on the grand concert at the Hanover-square 
rooms. 

The superior periodical writers in the more 
influential journals are not of course included 
in the race deserving commiseration, for many 
of them are gentlemen in position, and men of 
influence in society, and write either as a labour 
of love, or else are paid such sums as make it 
worth their while; but even the leading news- 
papers rank under their banners men who lif)e 
by their writing — ^who earn their bread not by 
the sweat of their brow, but by the toil and 
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harass of mind— men with sufficient talent to 
be useful, but not blessed with intellect bright 
enough to rise above mediocrity; thus, like 
hundreds more, in some confined garret perhaps, 
inhaling a foetid atmosphere, with chimney-pots 
for his prospects, he writes for his bread and 
the bread of his children. 

Few can comprehend what that simple 
phrase includes — toriting for bread. It is a 
matter for wonder that amongst the numerous 
projects which are ever starting into life some 
plan is not proposed — a club, for instance, or 
other institution — ^for the relief in old age of 
those who have ground away life in the con- 
dition of a periodical writer. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 



A TAtB OF THE METSOPOLI8. 



About four miles from the town of Taunton is 
a spot whose beauties have been the theme of 
many a poet's song — one of those places that 
seem as though it must purify all in its neigh- 
bourhood ; and to hear the coarse oath of the 
labourer returning from the plough, or the 
shrill cry of an angry mother to her loitering 
children, would seem a startling anomaly, so 
subdued, so pefectly still in loveliness, is the 
place where lived the heroine of this simple 
tale. 

Annette Warder was a mere child, living 
with her parents in a cottage deep midst the 
flower-screen which partly concealed it from 
the passer-by. It was the only tenanted habi- 
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tation in Woodmere^ so the place was called, 
for its more than ordinary beauties had cast a 
charm oyer the spot^ and tradition, ever at- 
tendant on the chosen nooks and comers of 
nature, spread many a tale of the power of 
fairies; and the green sward on which the cot- 
tage stood was said to be a noted rendezvous 
for gambolling spirits of the night. These 
superstitions, more than the beauties of the 
place, sayed it from, the encroachments of the 
villagers, and except as a place to visit, and to 
admire, it was seldom disturbed by human 
footstep. This one cottage, situated in the 
very thickest of this mystic deU, partook with 
its inhabitants of the popular superstitions con- 
cerning it. The occupants consisted of Mr; 
and Mrs. Warder, with their young daughter; 
whom I before named as Annette ; and the 
old couple had settled in the place becatise 
they obtained it at a very small cost, and they 
were educated and refined sufficiently to love 
its sweetness, while their desire to rear their 
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only child beyond the tumult of towns or citi^ 
made it peculiarly acceptable aa a humble but 
sweet retreat. A glance only at their sdbdued 
and dignified aspect was sufficient to prove at 
once that they were superior to their stadon, 
and it hardly needed to hear the courteous tones 
of welcome which greeted a stranger^ to learn, 
that nature if not fortune, had made them 
eminently gentle. 

It was this evident superiority, as much as 
the rumours regarding the place of their abode, 
Aat made them almost strangers to intercourse 
with the dwellers near; for in vulgar minds 
there is always a dislike to superiority, when 
unaccompanied with the external evidences of 
wealth and rank. Thus they were left with 
their darling child almost alone, and they 
clung with as much fondness to this cherished 
object, as the clematis to their own cottage 
portal. It seemed indeed as though they had 
concentrated the happiness of their whole 
being on the progress and pursuits of their 
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child^ and they guided her tastes^ and watched 
her ripening disposition, with a care which 
none can so tminterruptedly hestow as those 
who hare no earthly tie but one idolized ob- 
ject. And was Annette, then, the spoiled 
offiipring of parents blind in their fondness ? 
Was she being reared to regard herself as the 
only object worhty of affection? Not so, in- 
deed, for deep as her parents' love was their 
knowledge of what education will achieve, and 
to what ruin its improper direction, even more 
than its neglect, will ultimately lead. They 
themselves were able to instruct her; but while 
they unweariedly imparted all they knew of 
useful attainments, the manner was beauti^ as 
rare in which they impressed her mind with 
morality and truth. The most gentle pressure 
tempered with parental love on a susceptible 
young mind made virtue the impression. And 
of what order of beings were her parents to 
possess thus the rare gift of guiding the tender 
soul? It matters not; theirs is a long and 
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saddening tale^ and poyerty had depriyed them 
of all save the blessing of a knowledge of good. 
To implant an absorbing affection for the truth 
in their child's mind was their constant effort : 
they made the every-day pursuits of life yield 
instances of its beauty; even from the medium 
of instruction and amusement they elicited their 
darling virtue in dome form or other^ and thus 
they would gradually lead the contemplative 
child to adore her God through the beauties of 
his natural works. Truth was their hourly 
theme^ their end and aim ; and they proved its 
loveliness most by example. Had they once de- 
ceived the mind they instructed, that one de- 
ception would have arisen like ;an evil spirit, 
ever after to blast with scepticism their best, 
their purest lessons. They knew the loftiest 
theory unaccompanied bypractice is but the sha- 
dow of the substance; they knew the young mind 
will cherish the recollection of one act when 
the remembrance of a thousand precepts have 
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for ever passed away. The nature of the spot 
too^ in which fortune had placed them^ tended 
to aid their angelic task^ and not only Annette's 
mind became impregnated with the beauties 
about^ but her person also seemed to take its 
character from the scene ever before and 
around her. 

Description is ever useless when the imagi- 
nation of the reader is aroused — ^for excite this, 
and he forms his own magic picture^ which a 
word will disenchant. Thus, then, let me not 
attempt to describe Annette's person — only con- 
ceive her beauty tinctured with the sweet sad- 
ness which a life of seclusion amongst nature's 
choicest loveliness had cast over the features of 
the truth-adoring girl. 

Ten years had passed away, and the wind 
was roaring fiercely through the deserted streets 
of London, seeming to chip the comers of the 
buildings against which it dashed, so cold and 
so sharp were its piercing gusts. Altho' it was 
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only ten o'clock, the shops were nearly all closed; 
and save one or two emaciated females shel- 
tering themselves from the cold blasts behind 
the columns of the Opera House, scarcely a 
person was seen in the part of the metropolis 
we describe. 

The club-houses alone gave an idea of com- 
fort and luxury, and one poor wretch was 
clasping the railings in front of one of their 
windows, as much with the expression of 
surprise at its splendour, as misery at the con- 
trast of those within and himself. 

A young man had just risen from a table 
where he had been closely engaged in reading, 
and buttoning his coat, and pushing its collar 
to his eyes, issued forth into the chilling air. 

Herbert lindsey, though by no means a 
common character in disposition or appearance, 
may be described in a few words. He was 
naturally one of those deyer and honourable 
men who would have stood prominent in attain- 
ments and station, had not the love of intrigue 
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taken an e^ly hold of his mind^ and acted as a 
constant antidote to the manifold gifts which 
nature had bestowed. He was as much what 
men term a libertine as the most scrupulous 
taste and refined mind would admit ; but where 
an object came up to his criterion of female 
beauty, ay, even female worth, then would 
he task his whole powers of mind in the effort fo 
ruin, and he too frequently met with successes 
that only stimulated the absorbing and cor* 
roding passions which were fa^t destroying his 
moral nature. Vanity and the love of excite- 
ment were the two propelling powers which 
lirged his love of conquest ; and like the dram- 
drinker, who must sustain by reiterated doses 
the once excited system, so Herbert Lind- 
sey was restless and wretched until the mental 
dram was again and again repeated; for 
with him it was more a degrading passion of 
the mind than of the senses — but as it arose 
from the higher faculty, so was the moral man 
faster degenerating. 
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He was at this moment turning the comer of 
Pall Mall into St. James Vstreet^ when a muffled 
fig^e, crouching beneath a doorway for shelter 
from the bitter wind^ arrested his attention. 
Lindsey paused^ and in a kind yoice asked if 
she had no home ? The girl rose at the tones 
of compassion^ and with a feeble courtesy pre- 
sented a basket of flowers, such as the bleak 
season could produce. A coin placed in her 
hand, and a muttered " Poor girl !" and Her- 
bert would have passed on, cursing with almost 
a virtuous oath the mysterious cause of wretch- 
edness in this world: the gas-light, however, 
falling on the girl's face, caused him s^ain to 
pause, for her exceeding beauty sent the blood 
quickly to his heart. *' Have you no home V* 
he again inquired, but the tone of genuine 
compassion was now alloyed by a manner of 
gallantry, which habit ever made him assume 
towards beauty. 

" I have a home, sir, but I dared not re- 
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tum^ until I had sold my flowers," was the 
poor creature's answer, while the extreme cold 
aknost rendered her words inarticulate. 

" Can you read^ if I give you my address 
to call to-morrow?" inquired Herbert. "Oh 
yes, sir, and I have been trying hard to gain 
employment to teach, but my poverty makes 
people think I am ignorant and unable." This 
seemed to Herbert so like artifice, that he merely 
gave her his card, and bidding her call the next 
evening, hurried home. 

The almost unearthly expression of the 
girl's face still dwelt on his memory, and the 
moTimful sweetness of her voice lingered near 
him, as the next night, at the time he named 
for her to call, he found himself absolutely 
nervous as the hour approached. Man of 
town as he was, used to every complexion of 
excitement, and habituated to the callous in- 
difference which gallantry, as a profession, ever 
casts over the feelings, yet he absolutely trem- 
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bled at the anticipation of a yisit from — a flower 
girl ! The fact was, her extreme beauty had 
awakened the higher faculties of his mind, and 
its peculiar character gave so unusual a colour- 
ing to the adrenture — if so trifling an occur- 
rence deserved the name — ^that he listened with 
extreme eagerness for her announcement. 
How strange is the effect of beauty on the 
cultivated and sensitive mind ! how despotic its 
control over the soul that can appreciate its 
presence! Even when the mind is pondering 
on the means of gratifying its darkest passions, 
beauty, like the visit of an angel, chases with 
its silent eloquence the dark occupant of the 
heart. And why this strange power on the 
mind of fallen man ? Simply, because beauty 
is the most palpable garb in which the Creator 
has deemed fit to clothe works from the mould 
of his own likeness. The door of Herbert's 
room opens, and the flower girl stands curtesy- 
ing in the tattered garb of the poorest men- 
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dicant ; yet his faltering tones^ as he addressed 
her, proved the magic of the beautiful. 

^' My poor girl,'* he began, throwing off his 
partial restraint at the remembrance of what he 
deemed her artifice, '' my poor girl, where are 
your flowers? I expected a fine nosegay to 
tempt me to purchase." 

" The servant, sir,'* she replied, *' took them 
from me, as he said he was sure you did not 
want them." 

The blood rose to the young man's face, as 
he at once saw the meaning of this remark ; 
and fancying the girl must comprehend it also, 
he rejoined, 

" Indeed you are the only flower I desire ; 
but pity to gather so sweet a one before the 
bud is expanded to perfection." 

This was certainly not the language he would 
usually have used to an ill-clad beggar, but the 
expression of the girl's fiice still enforced him 
to conceal his gallantry in partially figurative 
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language ; and great was his surprise when in 
gentle accents^ yet whose firmness of tone 
gave decision to her repljj she said^ 

'^ I see^ sir^ at once your motiye in bidding 
me come here ; I well know the meaning of one 
such word of praise^ and oh that in His good- 
ness He had given me a person as little attrac- 
tive as the garb I wear !" 

The tears ha<^ started into her eyes^ as she 
placed her hand on the door to depart; but 
Herbert, still undecided between his wonder at 
her address^ and the belief she still was endea- 
vouring to deceive^ in different accents bade 
her stay. 

*' Are you friendless ?" he inquired ; " have 
you no one to aid you sufficiently to prevent 
your wandering these bitter nights in the 
streets ?** 

" No one living, sir — ^ndt one. A poor 
woman has taken compassion on my condition, 
and permits me to live under her roof, if I can 
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sell sufficient flowers to gain my bread. No^ 
sir, not one friend in the wide world." 

" Poor cMd,*' he muttered^ and taking 
a sovereign from his purse held it out; she 
hesitated not to approach him, and her eyes 
sparkled with joy as she saw the value of the 
coin; but it instantly gave way to a look of 
deep anguish, as she met his burning glance 
fixed on her lovely face. She involuntarily 
drew back, and with almost dignity she re- 
plied, 

^' You are not the first, sir, that has offered 
gold accompanied with that glance, but my 
God, who has never yet deserted me, has given 
me power to comprehend its meaning ;'* then 
in soAier tones, she added, 

" 1 thank you, sir, sincerely for your gene- 
rosity, but will bring you flowers in the spring, 
better worth your purchase than such as this 
cold season can bring forth." 

She was gone — ^but Herbert every instant 
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expected her to return with some excuse to 
again have the tempting offer — ^but that night 
she came not, nor the next ; and only when 
weeks had passed away, and she still appeared 
not, did Herbert believe he had met a poor 
neglected girl, almost without food and rai- 
ment, who could refuse the gift of gold 
imaccompanied by any wish expressed, save 

by the gaze he involuntary bestowed on her 
glorious features. He was literally staggered 

— ^he did not believe such a being, poor and 
yet virtuoiis, existed : his style of life and his 
successes had mostly cast him among the frail, 
and it seemed like a deathblow to his creed 
that a wretched flower girl, whom he had met 
at a door step, should abscdutely shun his cha- 
rity, because of a few words of gallantry, and 
W admiring gaze 1 It annoyed and perplexed 
him, and though he would not own it to him- 
self, the remembrance of her gentle, yet chid- 
ing features, ever hovered around him, and her 
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tnoumfdl voice was the saddening charm of a 
new and a bettered life. 

About three months after this circumstance, 
when spring was jojously bursting into life, 
and people were deserting her freshest smiles 
for the fashionable season in London, at a late 
hour of the night, a groxrp of females were 
collected around a shrinking form, crouching 
beneath one of the penthouses in Covent Gar- 
den Market. No words of compassion were 
mingled with the low ribaldry which startled 
die night — ^not one tone of sympathy was 
mixed with the discord, which the poor crea- 
ture seemed in vain propitiating by gestures of 
helplessness and pain. It was a group of the 
worst characters, gathered around a seemingly 
dying flower girl, and augmenting her anguish 
by the coarsest jests upon the profitless occu- 
pation she followed. The expressions of low 
hatred would probably have assumed a more 
practical method of exhibiting them, when a 
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young man stepping across from the Piazza*^ 
inquired the cause of the commotion. 

" Oh^ she thinks too weU of herself to speak 
to us/' answered one ; '^ she*s only a paltry 
flower girl, who pretends to he mighty good, 
but she's as bad as the worst of us." 

The speech was uttered in the lowest Ian- 
guage, whUe the young man, making his way 
to where the wretched being lay, asked in pity- 
ing accents, if she were ill. 

" Very, sir," she faintly replied ; " 1 believe 
I'm dying.*' 

The voice of the girl thriUed through Her- 
bert Lindsey, and with almost a choked utter^ 
ance, he answered, 

" No, you shall not die, my poor creature," 
and presenting money to one of the astonished 
women near, sent her for a coach. Most of 
the wretched beings skulked away; for the 
compassion displayed by one of their opposite 
sex for the helpless object before them, was so 
terrible a reproach even to their &llcn nature 
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that really abashed, they gloomily repursued 
their miserable avocation. The coach drew up, 
and taking the girl in his arms, Herbert placed 
her gently in the vehicle, teUing the man to 
drive to his residence. 

In ordinary cases, he would doubtless have 
seen a starving girl conveyed to a medical man, 
and bestowed his <;harity merely in a handsome 
gift.; but to find the very object of his constant 
thoughts, ill, helpless, and surrounded by scof- 
fers of her own sex, because she evidently re- 
fused, even to dying, bodily corruption, was 
itself so rare an occurrence, and he believed 
so seldom found, that with the vanity adherent 
even in man^s best purposes, he looked on 
himself as providentially sent to save her life, 
and afford her protection. Herbert's nature 
was sensitive almost to an infirmity; he waited 
not for precedent to guide his actions ; for 
without exactly acting on impulse, he often 
obeyed the first dictates of his feelings ; and 
those feelings were, in the present instance. 
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something more than tenderness for the poor 
suffering creature now lying on his bo&l, with 
the servants bathing her temples, and warming 
her cold, delicate hands. He felt confident 
she was not in immediate danger; but as it 
was long before she partially revived, it seemed 
almost a sin to awaken her back into the world 
of misery she appeared leaving for ever. 

It is needless to prolong the details of her 
gradual recovery. She was removed to the 
house of a kind maiden aunt of Herbert's, and 
here he daily watched the return of healthful 
life to the lovely being he had twice saved. 
And now drew near the dangers of the young 
creature's temptatioiw. That Herbert loved 
her fondly, and almost virtuously loved her, 
no one could doubt; and strange as it may 
appear, she so completely endeared herself to 
the whole household of the good old lady, that 
not even the chattering domestics hinted scan- 
dal, or talked significantly of Herbert's visits. 
And think you the affections of the friendless. 
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the hitherto neglected orphan^ found not life 
in the only verdant spot they had long known ? 
think you her woman's nature had been frozen 
to the core by the usage of a freezing world ? 
Not SO5 indeed ; dearer than the life Herbert 
had restored to her, did she love the giver of 
the boon. The most unselfish love that woman 
can bestow was hers, and the knowledge that 
she possessed no means to prove it, gave an 
intensity to the feeling none can know but 
those who have been blest with such a love, or 
the woman whose whole self-sacrificing nature 
has been poured through the channels of her 
grateful heart on the object she adored. Will 
she then fall ? Will she refrise to one, one to 
whom she would give life itself, with all its 
new-bom sweetness — could she reftise him any 
test of her affections ? 'Tis a fearfrd question ! 
It was evident, from a thousand circumstances, 
that her trials had been many, and her temp- 
tations terrible, and in the resistance of 
degradation death had nearly overtaken her ; 
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while it was equally apparent that a religious 
mind^ how cultivated they knew not, had been 
the only support under her weight of misery, 
and her saviour in her most trying hours. 
But strange' as was her having passed un- 
scathed the horrible ordeal, she had never 
yet undergone the test which affection, even 
beyond suffering, renders most dangerous. 
She could have borne bodily torture and men- 
tal anguish without wavering from the pure 
guidance of her nature; but could she refuse 
him whom she hallowed by her love aught that 
he should wish ? Could she turn to bitterness 
the sweet knowledge of their. affection, and by 
denial break the concord of their love ? 'Tis a 
fearful question, and virtue trembles at the 
test. 

Summer had advanced on the perfumed 
wings which spring had bequeathed him, since 
the night the flower girl was so strangely res- 
cued, and the long twilight hours were passed 
by the young lovers in the delicious inter- 
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course of sweet affection. Sindness and care 
had not only restored the lovely young crea- 
ture to health, but gave her increased beauty; 
while attainments, such as no one belieyed she 
could possess, were developed, as returning 
bodily energies called forth the qualities of her 
mind. The kind old lady, under whose care 
the now darling guest had recovered, witnessed 
with pleasure the love which enthralled her 
nephew, for she perceived it had worked 
a most beneficial change in his tastes and 
manner of life. True love knows no pursuit 
that can tinge the purity of its course, 
and Herbert's affection, up to this period, 
was as unmixed with the grosser passions 
of the man as a life of constant intrigue 
cwjUd allow. The object of his attachment was 
evidently far superior to the station of poverty 
which unjust fortune had allotted her; but 
from the extreme pain the mere allusion to her 
parents occasioned her, both Mrs. Lindsey and 
Herbert studiously avoided touching the chord 
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which vibrated with so much eyident anguish. 
There was also a purity about her every pur- 
suit and action^ and so sweet and winning a 
religion stamped on all she said or did^ that 
rendered those about her vigilant to say nought 
to wound her sensitive feelings. But this 
happy course of love could not. long continue 
undisturbed^ and serenely beautiful as her 
pure nature rendered it; an^^ as in most 
similar cases^ man's vanity cast the , discord 
into the heaven of their love. 

Such as can remember-— and where are those 
who are unable ? — ^the first feelings of affection 
for woman^ well know they were too fascinated 
by the very hues of its dawn, to have ima- 
gined the day which would follow could have 
a cloud to darken its brightness. And who, 
tfhen the young heart beats with a new-bom 
love, ever yet dreamt of what the world terms 
donsequences, or allowed one thought to be cast 
upon wisdom or prudence, to infiringe the r^ht 
of love's exclusiveness ? Herbert acknowledged 
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he never knew what love was before, and the 
innocent girl only felt that her existence wa* 
one happy dream. But the Belfishness of man's 
pride awoke them from the blissful trance. 

Herbert was one day dining at his club, 
previous to his usual evening visit to the 
impatient expectant of his return, when one 
of the party happened to allude to the elope- 
ment of a young ward of Chancery with a 
mutual friend of those present. This led to 
a general discussion of the meHts of their 
respective female acquaintances, and Lindsey 
found himself good-humouredly attacked upon 
his altered style of life. Without it being at 
all necessary to repeat the conversation, friendly 
satire and ridicule were pretty freely poured 
upon our friend; and for his devotion to a 
*' Flower Girl," which he fondly believed to 
be a secret, he found himself gejpierally laughed 
at. We all hate ridicule, whatever indif- 
ference we may assume and Herbert was 
much more galled than he chose to acknow- 
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ledge. The conyersation, however, took another 
tuniy and the party soon after separated. 

But the eyil seed on too fertile a soil was 
sown. The latent sparks of self-love and pride 
were revived; and although there was no pre- 
conceived determination of wrong in his mind, 
he was prepared for evil, if temptation prof- 
fered it. The guardian spirit of pure affection, 
affirighted at an uncongenial thought, flew from 
his heart, and left a vacant place for passion in 
her stead. To be ridiculed by men, perhaps 
laughed at by women, and to bear the expostu- 
lations of his friends, seemed too much to weigh 
against the happiness a union with even a lovely 
object might produce. Then to lose all chance 
of fortune, and to relinquish all thoughts of 
marriage, in his own high station ! Such, alas, 
were his reflections, as he drove to his aunt's 
residence, now a few miles from town. The 
evening was one of those still soft hours when 
the air is almost heavy with fragrance, and its 
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whisperings seem audible, as the flowers close 
their petals for the night. The lovers were 
seated near the open window^ and both were 
silent^ for the hoar was oppressive, and Her- 
bert felt the harbinger of evil in his beating 
heart. He, however, broke the silence with 
some remark on the beauty of the season, but 
his companion looked with an expression of 
anxiety as she observed a degree of hesitation 
in his manner. *' Has anything happened, 
Herbert, to-day?*' she inquired ; ^ you appear 
dejected ;" while she took his hand, and looked 
into his eyes, as if her affectionate glance could 
have read the secrets of his soid. This antici- 
pation of something unpleasant forthcoming, 
often hastens its expression. It is a sort of 
meeting a disagreeable circumstance half way ; 
and Herbert felt this, while he replied, 
" Indeed, my love, I am most unhappy, most 
wretched, for circumstances have occurred 
which, at least for a time, must prevent my 
fondest, my only hopes, from being realized. 
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Oh, my darling girl," he continued, "you 
know how devotedly I love you, and how I 
have clung to the hope that we should be 
soon united ; but events have to-day been my 
bitterest enemies, and they have torn the 
cheri^ed belief £rom my heart." The ange- 
lic countenance of the girl beside him grew 
deadly pale at this abrupt statement, but in 
tones whose constrained calmness bespoke their 
depth of feeling, she asked, " And for ever, 
Herbert?" "No, my oiily love," he answered, 
clasping her to his heart, " not for ever, I trust 
to Heaven, not for ever ; suspense it is that 
makes me wretched, and, until I call you mine 
by closest ties, I must be miserable still. You 
know the depth of my love, and in the certainty 
of yotirs I live — 'tis as essential to my being 
as the air I breathe. Let us then be blessed — 
delay no more to call me yours, by bond as 
binding, and almost as holy, as though ceremo* 
nious words had made us one. Live with me, 
my love," he passionately exclaimed, " as you 
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already five in my heart, and prove I do not 
▼ainly judge of the strength of your affection^ 
by the cold reply which the usages of society 
would bid you utter. I cannot bear this life^ 
deprived of all that blesses it, so mutter just 
one g^itle yes, and make me happy, oh! 
beyond the happiness that love has ever 
brought before." The shrinking girl could 
hardly extricate herself, and in the deUrimn of 
the moment, he could not perceive that his im- 
passioned vehemence had been too much for 
her delicate frame, and he was pressing a cold, 
senseless form to his burning heart. Her 
unresisting weight, however, soon showed him 
the true state of the unconscious girl; and, 
without alarming the servants, he bore her 
nearer the open window, waiting in almost a 
state of stupefaction the revival of her quiver- 
ing life. As she slowly returned to conscious- 
ness, he felt the pressure of her hand on his, 
and the hope of fallen manhood construed it 
into the sign that the piurity of her love was 
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gone. The unreproachful smile of tenderness 
which she cast on his bending form^ as he was 
endeavouring to breathe colour into her pale, 
pale lips, made his heart beat quick with hope 
that the swoon had been the sleep of reason, to 
corrupt her to his wishes 1 Strange anomaly, 
even at the very time her pure young heart 
had passed its last ordeal. Poor child! she 
had lived to find the being of her deep affection 
pleading for her downfall, and mistaking, even 
now, the tenderness of love and pity for the 
sign of resignation to a fallen state. '^ Her- 
bert," she at length said, and the mournful tones 
of her voice fell like a knell on the young man's 
heart — ** Herbert, I was almost prepared for 
this ; a presage of ill has lately haunted me, and 
I expected some sad sequel to our love. What 
right had I ever to believe that the high-bom 
and wealthy man of rank should step from hie 
sphere, for the affections of a lowly woman^ but 
lately snatched from a beggar's state? The 
hope, I will own, has crossed me as a hright 
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dream, that the derotedness of lore was a 
charm oyer the will of man, but sad experi- 
ence tells me that the charm is broken when its 
purity is gone. Nay, my love, let me pour 
out my heart while it yet is beating; for no 
reproach is mingled with its devotion; and 
how grateful I ought to be, that for so long a 
time you have £>rmed your nature in a differ- 
ent mould for me. You little know the hard 
temptations I have undergone, and still less 
you know the simple cause which has enabled 
me to withstand them all. The pangs I have 
-endured in the life from which you rescued 
me, to Heaven is only known ; and yet, Her- 
bert, I have been more blessed in life than you, 
for I was early taught to love my God — and 
the fervour of that love has saved me in the 
lime of peril, and of anguish." 

She paused a moment, as she was evidently 
-suffering from the exertion of these few words ; 
and Herbert, kneeling beside her, as she lay 
on the sofa, attempted no word, no sign. He 

F 3 
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seemed paralyzed; tor the light had hroken 
upon his desolate hearty that he had lost the 
purest being that this^vrorld icould giye; and^ 
fortoiiately for his reason^ tears came to his 
relief^ and he sobbed on the neck of the dying 
girl in the unutterable anguish of his wo. Tes, 
reader^ dying! witli the destruction of the 
hopes she had too fondly cherished^ life itself 
was riven. Since her parents' death cast her 
on the wide world, she had never known 
human sympathy, until she met Herbert; and 
the constant commimion with her own mind, 
uid the ever-absorbing adoration of the in- 
visible good had so refined her whole being, 
that she was almost unfitted for life ; and the 
delicate chord which fettered her spiritual to 
her physical nature was too sensitively wrought 
to bear the shock of her crushed affection* 
For several days, however, life still flickered 
dimly on, and, oh that the world could have 
heard the eloquent music of her soul, as she 
endeavoured to instil into Herbert's mind her 
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own angelic loye of truth. The last moment 
of her life drew near; and as she feebly 
pressed his drooping head to her bosom, she 
whispered, 

^' Adore your God in life, and we shall meet 
again." 

'Twas the language of a dying woman for 
her earthly love, impregnated with the spirit of 
immortal beauty, and the last sound that ever 
quivered on the lips of Annette Warder. 

Those who moved in the higher ranks of 
society, without mixing in the extreme fashion- 
able portion, well knew, by frequent intercourse, 
a man stricken with sorrow, but sorrow of that 
nature which saddens more than it depresses, 
and which softens the asperities of our nature. 
He was a being universally loved, for there was 
a genuine kindness of manner in aU His inter- 
coarse with society that irresistibly won those 
who only casually met him ; and those who were 
intimate, never mentioned his name but in the 
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tones of warm affectioii^ and with sjmpathizii^ 
sorrow at his hidden grief. He neither sought 
nor shunned society^ neither conspicuously took 
a part in the husy life of the metropolis, nor 
secluded himself in countiy solitude. He sel- 
dom spoke of his sorrows ; and many were the 
surmises respecting his early life, and the 
changes which were said to hare entirely altered 
his disposition and pursuits. In shoit^ he was 
one of those rare instances, occasionally met 
with in life, where sorrow, instead of crushing 
the heart, increases its sympathy for others, 
and nourishes eyen to plenitude he benevolent 
and loving faculties. 

And did such a man pass into old age without 
the blessing of female love? Did he never 
attempt to win one of the many warm hearts 
that ever welcomed his approach ? The simple 
answer solves the enigma of his life. He loved, 
and so devotedly he loved, that beauty, rank, nor 
gold, could shake the firmness of his faith. One 
other sweet girl unwittingly bestowed her heart 
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unsought by him ; and when he saw with deep 
regret the chance of wrecked affections^ he told 
the story of his life ; and while with grateful 
tears she wept at the recital, she felt she dared 
not be the rival of the dead, nor seek to break 
the charm that purified his life, and led him to 
the spirit of another world — his early love. 
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CHAPTER I. 



At the early age of two-and-twenty I had com- 
pleted my studies and my travels^ the former 
haying been finished at a German iiniyersity, 
while the latter were comprised in a yisit to 
Vienna, Naples, Bome, and a considerable so- 
journ at Paris. 

As my destiny was considered likely to lead 
me into a diplomatic sphere of life, my rela- 
tives being nearly all connected with the affairs 
of Govemment, 1 receiyed an education to 
best fit me for my future career, and the ac- 
quirement of languages was deemed the most 
requisite accomplishment. Accordingly, at the 
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period I reached London^ I was master of 
most of the European tongues ; but^ beyond 
this^ I believe I was as unfitted &r 4i position 
requiring tact and discretion, as a disposition 
naturally opposed to secresy and caution could 
make me. 

Owing to the interest which had been used 
upon my behalf, I had the prospect of ob- 
taining the situation of Under-Secretary to my 
relatiye. Lord Longdate, one of the Cabinet 
Ministers ; and although my feelings and in- 
clination were averse tx> such an office, the 
position was of too advantageous a kind for 
my friends to permit my relinquishing, and I 
was therefore compelled to adapt myself to cir- 
cumstances with as good a grace as possi- 
ble. I nevertheless determined to pursue 
towards his Lordship, who I understood was a 
very eccentric character, a course of conduct 
which would be diametrically opposed to the 
advice of those who desired to see me high in 
his &voar, which was, that I should conform 
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to the peculiarities of his temper, and render 
myself) by doing an outrage to my nature, ac 
ceptable in his sight — ^in fact, I was advised to 
make a sacrifice of feeling on the altar of di* 
plomacy, and propitiate the high-priest by my 
offering. This I inwardly determined not to 
do. I relinquished my own wishes wlien I 
consented to embrace the offer of becoming his 
secretary, but I fully made up my mind that I 
would preserve the integrity of thought, and 
not become a hypocrite even to gain the good 
graces of my Lord Longdale. Haying thus 
determined to do justice to the principles of 
honour and honesty, in which I had been edu* 
cated, the time arrived for my first interview 
with his Lordship, without causing me any sort 
of uneasiness, and I give our conversation as 
nearly verbatim as my memory will permit, for 
it will serve to show whether my interests were 
forwarded by the course of conduct I had de- 
termined on. I must premise that I had been 
led to expect in Lord Longdale a man intole- 
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rant of eyerjrthiBg like independence of spirit, 
and who, when he discovered it in appUcants for 
place, would adopt a tone of repulsive rude* 
ness, which was sure to bring the interview 
to a speedy temdnation. Thus anticipating a 
reception in accordance with the character I 
had heard of him, I resolved I would cast no 
sop to the Cerberus, but that my manner should 
in a great measure be influenced by the mode 
of his receiving me. 

The introduction took place at his private 
residence, and certainly my first impressions 
furnished me with no very agreeable antici- 
pations as to my future happiness. Although 
I was nearly related to Lord Longdate, we had 
never before seen each other; and when I was 
ushered into his presence, the exceedingly 
gruff manner in which he addressed me, and 
the unhesitatingly scrutinizing glance with 
which he examined me from head to heel, 
made me believe that I should lead but a sorry 
life under a master so very unceremonious to a 
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Stranger. He spoke in a shorty quick manner, 
clipping his words before they were well ut- 
tered, as though he wanted a reply before he 
could terminate his question. This peculiarity 
in his method of speaking appeared to me at 
first to arise from ill-temper ; and although I 
eyentually discorered it was mere mannerism, 
yet it seemed to confirm the representations 
which had been made as to his character. 

'^ So, sir," he commenced, after he had 
perused my letters of introduction, *' so, sir, 
you think you possess capabilities to enable 
you to become my Under-Secretary V* 

" Yes, my lord," I replied, ** if I compre* 
hend rightly, when I imagine that no respon- 
sibility is required further than the performance 
of my duties." 

" Yes there is, sir — yes there is« Much will 
rest with you. Indiscretion on your part might 
ruin a Government." 

''Discretion," I said, '' is, I am aware, a sine 
qua non when aflfairs are concerned so import- 
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ant as those with which I should have to be* 
come familiar. You may depend^ my Lord^ 
that nothing shall pass my lips^ which should 
be kept secret." 

** Good. Does the prospect accord with 
your inclination?** 

This was a home-thntst^ but I answered xm- 
hesitatingly^ ^^ If niy duties are such as I anti* 
cipate^ the situation of secretary to your Lord- 
ships notwithstanding the honour accruing 
from such a position, does not accord with my 
taste. I confess I dislike being made the repo« 
sitory of a secret^ and although nothing should 
extract one from me^ I would rather have none 
to extract.'* 

*' May I then ask^ Mr. Denville, why you 
seek occupation repugnant to your feeling! ?" 

*' The necessity of employment, my Lord, 
and the urgency of my friends.'* 

^^Tou do not exhibit much diplomacy in 
your confession." 

^^I was not aware that aught but a direct 
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reply to your Lordship's question was neces- 
sary/* 

'^Do you knowj sir^ that direct replies are 
exceedingly dangerous ; and I should strongly 
recommend that you temper your straight- 
forwardness with a little tact." 

" The danger I incur^ my Lord^ is secondary 
to the pain I should feel in giving any reply 
which might have the appearance of equivo- 
cation. I should ill-repay the extreme kind- 
ness of your Lordship's offer to employ me in 
your service by a syllable of prevarication." 

'' Good, sir, as far as I am concerned ; but 
are you aware that your answer to my question 
would in many cases have deprived you of all 
chance of the situation you seek ?" 

" I believe, my Lord, I am entirely indebt-. 
ed to ypur tolerance of my candour, in your 
entertaining any longer an idea of my obtain- 
ing the enviable position I contemplated." 

*'How do you know, sir, that I have not 
already arrived at the conclusion that you are 
perfectly unfit for it ?" 
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By your condescension in prolonging a 
conversation^ which you would^ I conceive^ at 
once terminate if your mind was made up to 
that effect." 

*' May not your candour, Mr. DeuTiUe, be 
assumed, in order to induce me to relinquish 
your services? Thus, to rid yourself of a 
situation you dislike, and yet oblige your 
friends by having made the application ?" 

This suspecting me of artifice somewhat 
nettled me, as I replied — ** If you think thus, 
my Lord, I am sure you will deem me well 
fitted for diplomatic employment. Snch^nessey 
which speaks my capabilities, is hardly com- 
patible with the means you fancy I should 
adopt to escape your service." 

" It seems, sir, you are ready at retort. Our 
conversation has resembled that which takes 
place in a court of law when the examination 
of counsel is met by the replies of a quick* 
witted witness. But come," he added, break- 
ing into a smile which instantly lit up his 
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intellectaal countenance^ and seemed to change 
his whole aspect, " but come, I see how it is. 
Tou were told I was a snarling, cross, bluff, 
bull-dog — ^yes, sir, bull-dog— and you prede- 
termined to give me growl for growL . I am 
no such thing, sir," he said, relapsing into his 
old looks agaia, and illustrating his own simile 
— ** I am no such thing ; but people, when they 
judge me, forget that I hare a constant game 
of chess to play with mankind, and one false 
moye takes months to retriere, or eTcn loses 
the game. But now, sir, business — ^just tell 
me what answer your good sense would dic- 
tate to this note." His Ixnrdship here handed 
me a note containing an offer to change the 
politics of the ' newspaper, so as to 

support Lord Longdale's party, asking, at the 
same time, for GroTemment information. 

" Why, my Lord," I said, when I had ex- 
amined the document, " I am a poor judge of 
what ought be done, but I should simply say, 
if left to my discretion as your secretary, ^ I am 
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directed^ by Lord Longdale^ to inform you that 
he does not barter Goyemment intelligence for 
change of principles in any journal^ and there- 
fore begs to decline the offer of your services.' " 
" So, sir, you think you can indulge in 
honest indignation in a Government office ? 
Noj sir, it is a luxury you must not enjoy. 
Does not the most honourable commander 
receive deserters into his camp, and must not 
the statesman take advantage of every offer to 
weaken his enemy's ranks and strengthen his 
own ? I have given you a hint that to be suc- 
cessful in your career you must be politic. 
Every action, sir, must seem to be what it is 
not. Mask your feelings, disguise your sen- 
timents, cloak all you do in seeming purposes 
diametrically opposed to your real object. Be 
taciturn when you are uncertain as to the right 
opinion you should give. Never indulge in 
what l^e world calls enthusiasm ; it proves, sir, 
that a man's feelings are paramount to his 
judgment. Be discreet in all things, and to 
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your most confidential friends reTerse the 
adage^ and seem rather than &e." 

I could hardly believe that these sentiments 
were genuine^ fox his Lordship seemed to en- 
deavour to look into my inner most thoughts 
while he was pronouncing this very delec- 
table creed ; so I replied — *^ Oh, my Lord, 
the necessity for such a code of conduct 
as you have named is exactly suited to my 
taste; to dissemble, to conceal one's tender 
and best feelings until they become eventually 
extinct ; to gradually petrify the absurd 83^01- 
pathy of one's heart, by the continual drop- 
pings of stoicism ; to walk among of one's fel- 
low men ever plotting, ever designing, self-iso- 
lated and a mystery— ^and all for the benefit of 
our country or the party one serves, is too 
delightful for me not to think that my pos- 
sessing the means to render such qualities use- 
ful is some strange delusion, a fantastic freak 
of fortune." 

Lord Longdale had, during my harangue. 
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manifested strong signs of displeasure, and in 
an nnosually gruff yoice he said — ** Upon my 
word, sir, I think you will enter upon the du- 
ties of your profession with decided zeal and 
reKsh/* 

** The sentiments which I hare just uttered, 
my Lord, were my assumed opinions, in obe- 
dience to your desire; my real feelings are 
exactly the opposite of all I said." 

''You are apt, sir, in learning your part; 
but have the kindness to remember, that rules 
are often proved by their exceptions.** 

'' I desire, sir, the honour of being that 
exception for the future." 

'' And now," he rejoined, his countenance 
again suddenly brightening, '' the business part 
of our interview being ended, permit me to tell 
you I admire the frankness of your replies, for 
there is no man a greater advocate of honest, 
open-hearted conduct than myself. The young 
man who can dissemble must \e innately base, 
sir; for nature could only make him cunning, 

VOL. II. O 
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because she was unable to make him yirtuous. 
I shall be glad to see you at dinner to-day^ and 
you may calculate upon my best endeavours to 
forward your riews, so long as bold integrity 
shall direct^ as I think it will^ your conduct in 
all the occurrences of life." 

I cordially thanked his Lordship for his kind 
assurances, and took my leare, not a little sur- 
prised at the sequel to our conversation, which 
I expected, from the tone of its commence- 
ment, would have ended far less favourable to 
my views. 

The congratulations of my friends were not 
unmixed with remarks upon the tact I must 
have used to have so readily gained my object, 
and I smiled to tlnnk what would have been 
their observations, had they been present at the 
interview. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Upon a ftirther acquaintance with Lord Long- 
dale^ Idiscoyered that^ instead of being the as- 
ceticj illiberal-minded man he had been painted, 
he was hnmane, honourable, and tolerant of even 
felly when rectitude of purpose was evinced. 
To the sycophant, a character with which his 
high position often brought him in contact, he 
certainly could be repulsire in the extreme ; and 
he had a method peculiarly his own, of testing 
character by assuming those qualities he fancied 
existed in it, and thus^ what is termed, " drew 
it out" in its real colours. With regard to the 
ffenms place- seekers, he found that the sawriter 
in modo was mudi less serviceable than theybr« 
tiUr in re, and he assumed a sternness in con- 

m 

sequence which procxtred for hxm the charac- 
ter of b^g morose, but this was only believed 
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by those who knew not his real worth, and no 
one conld haye a true knowledge of his dispo- 
sition without admiring and loying the man. 

I should have been perfectly happy in the 
situation I now filled, coming as I did in 
constant contact with Lord Longdale and his 
family, but for one drawback. In the same 
office as myself, and above me in respect to 
position and seniority, was a Mr. Downing, 
towards whom I conceived a most decided anti- 
pathy the first moment I looked upon the re- 
pulsiye expression of his cynical face. Being 
possessed of considerable talent, and having 
filled a similar situation for several years to 
the one he now occupied, he had become so 
identified with the office, and withal so useful, 
that the idea of removing him was never en- 
tertained by Lord Longdale, although I had 
reason to know he was as much personally dis- 
liked by his Lordship as by myself. The 
feeling on our parts was mutual. He hated me 
with a cordiality which he never disguised, and 
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I considered myself peculiarly liis bene&ctor 
by having thus produced the only manifesta- 
tion of sincerity he ever exhibited. No one^ I 
believe^ had ever detected any sort of feeling 
indicating the possession of what we term a 
heart excepting his iinequiTocal hatred of my- 
self. 

There are few things likely to injure a man's 
success in the world more than his allowing 
prejudice to blind his discrimination, and thus 
judging mankind by appearances. The face is 
no more an index to the qualities of the mind, 
than is the binding of a book a guide to its con- 
tents; and knowing as I then did the folly of 
allowing first impressions to influence beyond 
the moment, I was the more to blame for per- 
mitting the sinister expression of Mr. Downing's 
couatenance to leave a feeling of dislike, which 
I have no doubt I at once evinced by my un- 
cordial manner when I was first introduced to 
him as the man with whom I was constantly to 
be associated as my coadjutor in office. In 
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this instance, howeyer^ the idea I at once con- 
ceived of his character was corroborated by 
after-experience, as the following brief narrative 
will testify. 

Lord Longdale's family consisted of Lady 
Longdate and . his two children, a son and 
daughter, on whom, as may naturally be sup- 
posed, were lavished all their solicitude and 
affection. At the time I was introduced at his 
Lordship's abode, his son Herbert had just 
obtained a commission in the Guards, and was 
as vain as most men are when they first don 
their dauszUng regimentals, and as honour-* 
able as a noble nature and sound education 
could make him. Miss Longdide partook much 
of her mother's personal appearance, whoj 
although then in the decline of life, retained 
traces of extreme beauty, and her daughter 
possessed many of her most amiable qualities of 
heart, while those of her mind, naturally sen-^ 
sitive, were cultivated to an almost dangerous 
degree. 
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LadyLongdale well knew how many pure 
and good natures are ruined before they arrive 
at maturity^ by the pernicious system of edu- 
cation so generally adopted in this country. 
Amongst the rich, the evils of boarding«school 
tuition are certainly avoided . by the employ- 
ment of a governess at home; but the young 
mind, susceptible of every impression, soon dis- 
covers that her instructress, however talented, 
is considered little better than the domestics, 
and thus she is early taught to feel contempt 
for the very means by which she is not only to 
receive acquirements, but virtuous precepts 
an.1 moral example. On the other hand, the 
more humble classes of society are compelled to 
send their daughters to those hot-beds of future 
misery, called boarding-schools. The youthful 
mind, especially of females, is full of affection, 
and tender impulses, and if this quality is pro- 
perly directed, it is the most beautiful gift firom 
the Creator, no doubt purposely implanted that 
it may eventually guide the conduct and life 
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of the future woman. But as this faculty is 
most loVely, when directed into proper chan-* 
nels^ so is it most dangerous if neglected while 
the passions are yet forming. At boarding- 
schools sickly sentimentality is generated by 
the unrestrained intercourse of young weak 
girls, with no one to direct their thoughts or 
discipline their conversation. The smuggled 
novel* is read in secret, and its enervating con- 
tents stored in their hearts till the next love- 
tale takes its place. Then their imaginations, 
led by the stories of godlike virtue or demon- 
like vice, both equaUy outraging nature, will 
partake of no plain diet, and thus is garnered 
up in the store-house of their young hearts 



* Oh leave noY^ls, ye Mauchline beUes, 

Ye're safer at your spinning wheels ; 
Such -witching books are baited hooks 

For rakish rooks like Rob Mossgiel. 
Tour fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 

They make your youthful jfoncies reel. 
They heat your brains, and fire your reins ; 

J^d then you're prey for Kob Mossgiel. 

Burns. 
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sentiments and feelings fittal to their future 
happiness^ when, by the employment of judi- 
cious means, their pliable natures might have 
been moulded to form that loveliest of created 
works, a young, innocent woman, beautiful 
from the weakness and dependence of her na- 
ture, but strong in integrity, and iron-hearted 
in the belief that virtue is the brightest lustre 
she can wear. Th:s Lady Longdale felt, and 
the governesses which were selected to instruct 
her daughter, were treated with that kind of 
deference to talent, and that feeling, gentle, 
bearing towards those poor in the world's 
favours, which can only be evinced by such as 
consider humanity and principle inferior quali- 
ties to the tact of going within the nearest 
possible verge of wounding the feelings of an 
inferior, without exactly conveying a viva voce 
insult. The consequence was. Lady Longdale 
reaped her own reward. United to rare ac- 
complishment. Miss Longdale possessed that 
kind of bearing arising from self-respect, 

o 3 
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which kept the light danglers at her feither'a 
houBe at an unapproachable distance. Al« 
though she was gentle as a child, and really 
timid to a fault, no one dared offer her the 
slightest indignity ; nor indeed did I ever see 
one attempted ; and although some of the gay- 
est men in town, high in rank, and careless in 
their general bearing towards women, mixed 
in Lord Longdale's society and that of his 
family, I always beheld a deference wheu 
addressing Miss Longdale, which the true 
nobility of woman's nature can ever command, 
at the same time extorting no undue tribute 
from others. 

This was the more remarkable, since Miss 
Longdale was eminently handsome, with no 
formality in her manner or conduct. She was 
even fond of gaiety and a London life for a 
short time in the season, occasionally exhibit- 
ing all that exuberance of youthful spirita 
which impart to young girls bo much beauty 
from the freshness of the feeling. 
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It will readily be imagined^ that seeing as 
much as I did of Miss Longdale^ I fell most 
desperately in love, like many others, and my 
whole thoughts were occupied in planning 
little stratagems to please her, and making 
myself as agreeable as possible. Nothing can 
be more nauseating than a recital of the oft- 
told tale of love and its progressions, its fears 
and doubts, and joys and sorrows. Voltaire I 
think it is who says that the metaphysical part 
of love begins with the first sigh, and ends with 
the first kiss ; and if this be the case, mine was 
soul-like in the extreme. I was fortunate in 
finding many methods of contributing to her 
amusements. I had written, during my uni- 
versity days, several dramas, and I believe, 
without vanity, they had many pretensions to 
merit. Conceive then my delight when I 
found that Miss Longdale was peculiarly fond 
of dramatic writings, and my ecstasy knew no 
bounds when she eulogized my plays in the 
highest terms, without being aware at the time 
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that the reader of them was the author. These^ 
and a thousand other trifling attempts to win 
her approbation, made the time that I was in 
her society pass like enchanted hours as they 
were ; but an event occurred at this period 
which, while it influenced my future fate, 
seemed at the time as if sent to prove that no 
heaven on earth is of long duration. 

One morning Lord Longdale called me into 
his official sanctum, and with more than usual 
portentous looks said, ^^ Mr. Denville, I have 
not hitherto employed you in any very respon- 
sible xuidertaking, but I have a commission for 
you now to perform which will require secresy 
and expedition." His Lordship then went on 
to explain, that he wished me to depart at once 
for Lisbon, and to place in the English Am- 
bassador's hands a packet which he gave me, 
and to manage that, if possible, it should reach 
him prior to an official message which had been 
sent a day previously. He gave me full direc- 
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tions how to proceed, stating that a Goyemment 
steam-yacht, whose commander had been be- 
fore employed in secret service for the Govern- 
ment, was waiting my arrival to start at once, 
and then entered into the most minute par- 
ticulars respecting the duty I had to perform, 
which appeared to me sufficiendy simple; but 
1 felt its responsibility when his Lordship 
added, that the continuance of the ministry in 
office might depend upon the safe transit of the 
document. I, of course, entered with alacrity 
into his Lordship's plans, and having received 
letters of introduction, and all things being 
prepared, I departed with the budget, and, as 
I left the room, I was surprised to suddenly 
open the door upon Mr. Downing — so sud- 
denly, in fact, that I nearly stumbled over him. 
This circumstance, however, occasioned me no 
surprise, as, with a short mutual apology, he 
joined Lord Longdale, and I, hastily placing 
the packet in the drawer of my escritoir, pro- 
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ceeded to take mj leaye of Lady and Miss 
Longdale. I knew not at the time whether it 
was fancy, but I thought I could disooyer a 
cloud pass over the {sit brow of the latter 
lady^ whom I fortunately found alone, when I 
announced my orders to depart for the con<- 
tinent; and in a voice which I was sure trem«- 
bled, she asked me whether the service on 
which I was employed would detain me long 
abroad? I assured her that it would not, and 
that her father had given me the commission 
as a proof of the confidence he reposed in me. 
Just at this juncture, when I believe I could 
have commanded sufficient coiu*age to have 
poured my whole soul into the candid dedara* 
tion of my passion, Mr. Downing entered the 
room, and the glance of malignant hate with 
which he regarded me showed me what I had 
before suspected— that, as well as my enemy, 
he was my rival. There was, however, no 
time to be lost, and venturing to press the 
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beautiful haud wliich was extended to me as 
she wished me a prosperous journey, I hurried 
off, and possessing myself of the important 
document, proceeded at once to throw a few 
things into my portmanteau ; and in the eyen- 
ing was on board the Government vessel, with 
the shores of England receding in the dim 
twilight. 

I reached Lisbon before the Bellona had ar- 
rived, and thus far my journey was successful ; 
but of this there seemed no sort of doubt, for the 
vessel which had thus brought me to the Por- 
tuguese shores was one of the fastest in the ser- 
vice. It was night when I arrived, but I con- 
sidered it best to despatch a messenger at once 
to the residence of Lord——, stating the 
nature of my business, and soliciting an imme- 
diate interview. A reply was returned, begging 
me to use all haste, and the lapse of a quarter 
of an hour saw me in the presence of his Lord- 
ship. I explained at once the urgent nature of 
the duty on which I had come, stated that the 
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papers before him were to cancel the instruo- 
tions which would arrive by the BeUona, and 
begged their immediate perusal. This latter 
was hardly necessary, for while I had yet been 
speaking his Lordship hastUy opened the de- 
spatches, and his countenance darkened as he 
turned over the various papers. " What piece 
of mummery is this, sir?" he said; ''is it an 
intended insult from Lord Longdale, or an error 
on your part? If the latter, it is to be regretted 
he did not select a more trustworthy person to 
bear so important a document.'* Saying this, he 
threw the packet on the table, and judge my 
consternation when 1 saw that its contents con- 
sisted of nothing but a number of printed cir- 
culars, such as were used in our office for affairs 
of routine business. I do not exaggerate when 
I say I became perfectly sick from the sudden 
shock. The fatigues I had undergone (having 
had scarcely any rest since my departure from 
England, and the anxiety of mind I suffered) 
had so exhausted my nerves, that I found it 
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difficult to keep from absolutely fiuwtfwg at the 
dreadful discoyery^ for I remembered Lord 
Longdale's words, that the stability of the Mi- 
nistry depended perhaps upon the deliyery of 

the despatch. Lord saw my agitation, and 

in a kinder tone of yoice said, " You are ill 
with your journey, Mr. Denyille, so come again 
in the morning, when a night's rest may enable 
you to clear up the mystery of this affiiir." 

" No, my Lord,** I replied, " I can explain it 
all. After Lord I^ongdale had put the packet 
in my hand, I deposited it in what I belieyed a 
safe place, and during a temporary absence, 
some one in the office abstracted the official 
papers, and hastily put these circulars in their 
place. I am sure that such must haye been the 
case, for the seal bears precisely the same im- 
pression as when deliyered into my hands, and 
none but those in the sendee of Lord Longdate 
possess a isimilar signet.'* 

" Well,** he said, " this is possible, but can 
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yoa give me no due as to the contents of the 
despatch r' 

** None, my Lord. I only know it is intend- 
ed in some manner to supersede those instruc- 
tions which haye eyen now, perhaps, arriyed." 

'' Do you imagine that there is any political 
motiye for the abstraction?*' he asked. 

** No, my Lord, it has been done solely with 
the yiew of ruining me in Lord Longdale's es- 
timation, by one who does not disguise that he 
detests me; and although I shall haye great 
difficulty in bringing home the charge, I wUl, 
by heayens ! expose his yiUany if human means 
can lay it bare. Pardon me, my Lord," I said, 
"for this yehemence, but not only does the &te 
of the Cabinet in a degree depend upon the 
papers which Lord Longdale gaye me, but the 
whole happiness of my own life is gone — is 
utterly ruined by the pilfering hand which has 
committed the daring theft." 

*^ Well, well, do iiot look so gloomily on the 
picture. . You are young, and imagine this 
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failure^ because it is your firsts must bring per- 
dition on your prospects. I will do my best 
to ayert the evil you anticipate, and will so 
manage, that if possible, I will delay the com- 
pletion of any instructions which arriye, until I 
can again hear from Goyemment/' 

I expressed myself most grateful to his Lord- 
ship for his kind consideration, which, indeed, 
was peculiarly generous, considering the mor- 
tification he must haye felt. I hastened to my 
hotel, snatched a few hours' rest, hurried once 
more on board, and was again on the wide 
ocean — but this time sorrow and anger, instead 
of hope and expectation, were my companions. 

My feelings may readily be imagined at the 
thoughts of my interyiew with Lord Longdale 
on my return ; and the idea of losing my situa- 
tion and being depriyed of all hope of again 
meeting Miss Longdale, filled me with despair. 
This reflection was so dreadful, that I regret 
and bludi to say, I more than once longed 
to precipitate myself into the tempting wayes. 
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which, splashing lightly the prow of our yessel, 
seemed to laugh in very mockery of my misery. 
My only consolation was the knowledge that 
Lord Longdale woold institute a thorough in- 
vestigation to diBCover the delinquent; but 
although I felt morally certain that to Mr. 
Downing I was indebted for all that had oc- 
curred, yet I knew he possessed too much 
artifice to be easily discovered ; and as there 
were many employed in the same room where 
I had so hastily deposited the document, it 
would be difficult to collect proof of his guilt. 
Such thoughts as these occupied my mind until 
I was once more within sight of England ; and 
with as much speed as if I had had the best 
news to communicate, I hastened to London, 
and at once sought Lord Longdale's presence. 
I found his Lordship walking up and down the 
room, with visible symptoms of distress in his 
countenance, and he was so absorbed in his 
own thoughts that he did not at first notice my 
approach. The first word I spoke, however. 
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caused liim suddenly to look up, and with an 
energy wliich startled me, from its unusual 
abruptness, he exclaimed, " Are those de- 
spatches delivered to Lord V* 

My heart sank witbin me as I replied, '' No, 
my Lord ; I grieve to say, I have fidled in my 
commission." 

'' God be praised !" he ejaculated, with an 
earnest fervour which rendered me speechless 
with astonishment. " Yes, Denville, you may 
well appear surprised. But for this singular 
piece of good fortune, my whole plans would 
have been ruined. The day after you had de- 
parted, a message from the French Cabinet 
arrived, which rendered an entire alteration 
necessary in all the movements our Government 
was about making ; and as the whole affair in- 
volved a question of war or peace, the docu- 
ment which was so necessary to despatch on the 
day you started, was necessary to be withheld 
on the day following. And now," he said, 
after he had further explained all the bearings 
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of the case, '* send this note to Sir John , 

and then tell me by what fortunate circnm- 
stance I am indebted for this most unlooked-for 
event" 

With mingled feelings of surprise and 
pleasure, I explained to him exactly what had 
happened, and how my suspicions rested on 
Mr. Downing; ** for I remember," I said, '^ sur- 
prising him suddenly at your Lordship*s door 
on the day I was last with you, and I know he 
regards me with every feeling of hatred." 

The rest may be soon told. As Lord Long- 
dale wished the affidr to be kept secret, after 
the hours of bxisiness were over, without enter- 
ing into any explanations, he sent for all the 
seals which were used by the officials, taking 
care that each one should be identified with the 
ooctEpant of the desk where it had been placed 
for his use. The impressions were all similar, 
being simply the royal arms with the name of 
the Government office. Upon minutely ex- 
amining the seal upon the packet, which I had 
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carefully preserved, we could detect a small 
fracture extending obliquely down the wax. 
Thus the discoTery seemed certain, and I 
need hardly say, we gave the first inspection to 
the signature used by Mr. Downing. No cor- 
responding mark, however, was to be seen ; 
but on my own, which was examined with the 
rest, was the identical fracture ! With a deli- 
cacy and kindness which I frilly appreciated. 
Lord Longdale at once said, '^ Do not distress 
yourself; I can quite enter into your indignant 
feelings, and my suspicions are not altered re- 
specting the person to whose hand I think may 
be traced this double villany. It seems, how- 
ever, that we must devise some better means 
of discovering the truth than the examination 
of these seals." 

I was about to leave his Lordship, with the 
determination of accusing Mr. Downing to his 
face, and demanding instant reparation for the 
wrong he had done me, when the thought 
strudc me, that some further light might be 
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thrown on the subject, by a more careful search 
amongst the printed papers which had been 
deposited in the place of those abstracted, and 
accordingly I turned over the folds of the 
circular, and between the pages of one which 
had evidently escaped my observation, was a 
half-finished, note in the handwriting of 
Mr. Downing, addressed to Miss Longdale, 
containing a most eloquent declaration of 
love! Whatever my delight at the discovery. 
Lord Longdale's feelings were evidently those 
of indignant anger at the insolence, as he 
termed it, of Mr. Downing's daring to enter- 
tam for one minute towards his daughter, such 
feeHngs as were here expressed; and, de- 
spatching a messenger at once, summoned him 
to his presence. The culprit came, with the 
same bold assurance he usually assumed, but 
mixed with an expression of triumph as he 
saw my jaded appearance and soiled dress. 
The storm, however, on Lord Longdale's brow 
somewhat confounded him, as he saw that there 
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was something more than suspicion of his 
guilt. 

*' You have abstracted^ sir^" began his 
Lordship^ *^ several important papers which 
Mr. Denyille deposited in what he belieyed to 
be the sacred keeping of his own private desk ; 
and my object in sending for you is, to demand 
their immediate restoration, and to say, that 
from this moment your services here are for 
ever dispensed with." 

This unhesitating and direct charge some- 
what disconcerted Mr. Downing, but he re- 
plied — 

'' 1 owe your Lordship too much respect to 
permit my giving utterance to my feelings at 
being thus made the subject of an jEiccusation 
which is as utterly groundless as the malignant 
cause of the calumny is obvious." 

1 met the look of intense hatred with which 
he regarded me by merely an expression of 
utter contempt, and remained a silent spectator 
of the gradual development of his guilt. 

VOL. II, H 
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Toor respect^ sir," Lord Longdale said^ 
is certainly eyinced in a very remarkaWe 
manner. Did you not, sir, re-seal the document, 
after you had abstracted the papers, with Mr* 
Denyille's own signet, to avoid detection for 
yourself, and to cast suspicion upon him ? — ^Do 
not deny it, sir — ^let me spare you the reitera- 
tion of falsehood ; but if you still persist in ag- 
gravating your guilt by the meanness of a lie, 
know, sir, that you have inadvertently left a 
note in the hurry of your dastardly attempt to 
ruin Mr. Denville; and your respect, sir, is 
again exhibited in your expressions of affec- 
tion towards my daughter. Truly sir, the love 
of so honourable a heart would confer dignity 
upon the happy object which had elicited the 
feeling." 

While Lord Longdale was saying this in a 
tone of cold, cutting irony, every variety of 
expression which could evidence guilty rage 
passed over Mr. Downing's countenance. His 
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voice trembled witli the emotioii of suppressed 
passion, as he replied — 

^^ Your Lorddiip must be a most adwirabk 
judge of honour ^hen a note accidentally found 
in a packet about irfaich X knoir nothing, is un- 
ceremoniously perused and its contents mad^ 
to stamp an innocent man with a crime against 
which his wlK>le nature revolts. As for jou, 
sir," he said, turning to me with savage Isror 
city, ** I shall require such satisfaction at your 
hands as wiU make your coward nature trem- 
ble ; and let me warn you. Lord Longdole, 
Ihere is at this moment as much gross passion 
lurking in his poltroon heart for your daughter 
as there was genuine affection in mine." 

I could not beaar this. '^ Cease your inso- 
lence»'' I said, " nor dare to pollute the word 
affection by naming it at the same mon^ent with 
the feeling of a jealous and a vicious heart. 
You stuul there^ sir, a brazen and a eonvteted 
culprit, daring to airgue with the judge who has 
consigned you to your true position amongst 

H ft 
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the deprayed and base." During this speech, 
I had opened the door, and, bursting with 
passion, which gave me almost superhuman 
strength, I absolutely tost him from the room, 
and his prostrate figure on the ground was the 
last I ever beheld of the Biteb Bit. 



Months after this event, when the stolen 
packet had been returned by the seyere 
measures Lord Longdale had adopted for its 
recovery, the bells of the lovely village of 
Woverton were sending their merry peals 
upon the air, and a gay wedding made the 
usually quiet country alive with festivities and 
mirth. 

On that day, reader, I became possessed of 
all that was most dear to me on earth; and 
I might, perhaps, be tempted to tell the tale 
of how my happiness was^ brought about, but a 
lovely hand is at this moment guiding the 
movements of my pen, and has literally con- 
ducted me to a — ^full stop. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF A WIFE SEEKER. 



Whbn a man* has arrived somewhere about the 
age of thirty^ and is still in a state of single 
wretchedness, it behoves him seriously to think 
of changing his condition, unless indeed he 
has registered a vow to remain a Bachelor; and 
even if he has, he may safely, in such a case, 
infringe his own patent, and improve upon the 
original idea. At the age of thirty a man is 
within sight of the top of the hill. Although 
it may take him another ten years to arrive at 
the summit, he nevertheless gets a very good 
view of surrounding prospects, and is enabled 
to form a tolerably correct estimate of his future 
course. If he has been an observer during his 
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journey, the greater the chance of his arriying 
at just conclusions respecting the yet untrodden 
paths ; and through his experience of the past, 
he may, judging by analogy, pretty feirly an- 
ticipate the results of the future. Now this 
precocity of knowledge is in some respects far 
from agreeable. In the first place it induces 
ennui as it destroys surprise. Ignorance gra- 
dually expelled by inrestigation Is a blessing. 
If there was no ignorance there would be no 
knowledge, so that while every one will allow 
that tsonfirmed stupidity is like perpetual night, 
yet it is quite essential for the contrast of en- 
lightenment. A good guesser of charades is 
not half so much amused as the fumbler who 
tries and tries, and, after much thinking, gets 
the meaning at last. Now the mttn who as- 
cends the Mil of life alone and unshackled, 
becomes a good guesser. His attention is not 
distracted. Life's conimdrums are answered 
one after another, and in time he becomes 
blasi^. Thus if you have trodden this same path 
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solitary and xmaided for a period of thirty yeara« 
make up your mind to get a cdrnpanion forth- 
with^ for the remainder of your journey. It is 
astonishing how it will alter the aspect of every 
thing. Tou will throw a good portion of your 
experience to the winds as you find yourself in 
an unknown track, and the interest increases 
accordingly. Here arises a lovely inxrapect, 
sudi as you never before beheld : there you 
stumble in a quagmire : here you stay to gather 
luscious fruits: there the prickly-pear loads 
your fingers with its darts. He^re every colour 
of the prism trembles above and arousbd, now 
aMuming lorely forms, now feding from your 
sights and anon dancing into the gayest little 
rainbows in the world. There a dark cloud 
frowning on the horizon raises its dull arm over 
tihe brightness, and sends poor Iris and her train 
quite frightened away. Here soft sounds come 
sweetly on tibe air ; — ^die language of a&ction, 
of sympathy in soriow, of pity in illness, of 
soothing endearments in toil ; all sink on your 
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heart to sustain and delight : there harsh sounds 
of discord wring yonr soid in misery; — ^up- 
braidings^ jealousies, heartburnings and errors, 
come in a tumult of sounds to astonish and un> 
man you. In short the traveller's iray is wholly 
and irretrievably changed by joining company 
with this said companion, whom long before now 
— ^at least we hope so — ^he has called his wife. 

Now be it known tmto you, my dear Header 
—and pardon the wonderful confession/ seeing 
I am somewhat a venerable individual — ^I was 
once thirty years of age ; and furthermore un- 
derstand, at that very juncture I determined to 
marry. 1 also wish you to compreh^id the 
exact manner in which I set about effecting my 
purpose, which, if you will favour me with your 
attention, shall be expounded forthwith. 

I observed, as every one else has observed, 
that people, somehow or other, make very bad 
matches. Either there is not enough of the ig- 
niting compound in them, or there is too much. 
Eil^ier there is too great an affinity between 
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the sand-paper which excites the flame and the 
phosphorus itself^ or there is too great a con- 
trast. « Either they are too susceptible of the 
changes of weather, or they are too phleg- 
matic. Either they are too spluttering, or 
they are dangerously quiet. In fact, it is a 
rare thing to see a couple united who include 
aU the ingredients and combinations necessary 
for happiness. It is strange, too, that many of 
the most talented men, not only those now living, 
but those of bygone days, have tied themselves 
voluntarily to uncongenial spouses. This is 
partly to be accounted for by the fact, that 
men of very vivid imaginations are apt to 
clothe in a garb of perfection, the object of 
their choice, till, when too late,- sad experi- 
ence, little by little, lets the air out of 
the Bouffl^e — dispels the rainbow, but leaves 
the mist. Seeing all this, I determined to 
strike out a new path for myself, and accord- 
ingly I proceeded at once to mature my plans. 
It so happened that the accident of being 

H 3 
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well bom plaioed me in life amongBt what i» 
termed die faigher cirdes^ and it was this yerjr 
drcomstanoe iriudi mad^ me resort to a some- 
what norel method of gaining a wife. I never 
was permitted to ferget the feet that I was 
regarded with pecufiar ccmiplacency by mo- 
thers, and certainly not with feigid indife- 
rencc^ by the yonng ladies, on aceonnt of that 
forerunner of ezeellenoe — ^fortone. My des- 
tiny had given me a large income, and I moved 
in society like a oomet with a luminons 
taiL The Astronomical Mammas foretold my 
coming ; the Morning Post noted my course 
in the heavens of feduon, but no one was 
skilful enough to prophesy n^ sudden de- 
parture from the disc of their telescopes. More 
than once^ay, more than a half-dozen times 
— *had I discovered a pit-fall made for me. At 
first I was amused, and nothing delighted me 
more than giving the manoeuvring mammas 
encouragement, letting them fancy I was fairly 
in their toils, and then, just when they thought 
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the prey their awn, whifiking away un- 
scadied from the snare. I jeally often now 
wonder I was not caught^ but fortunately xny 
glass told me that while I was not as ugly as 
Socrates,* neither was I as lovely as Adonis. 
Had I been at all a Narcissus I might hare 
fancied that the attention I received was partly 
owing to the man; but as it was, I pretty 
shrewdly guessed the attention was solely di- 
rected towards the pocket. Every species of 
trap for taking bait alive was spread so lavishly 
about^ that I was obliged to proceed with the 
utmost care. I even found it necessity to take 
certain bearings, lest I might put my unlucky 
foot into some gin ; for so long as I was caught, 
a broken limb would have been a mere no- 
thing to the trappers. Now I look back upon 
my notes they are rather curious, and worth a 
specimen or two. Thus they run. 

* A curious M.S. in the possession of the Author of ** Pro- 
veEbial Philosophy/' quoting from the Offi(»na oi ToisUnsmaBf 
gives as the greatest monsters of deformity the world ever saw» 
** Hipponax, lambographus, Thersites, ^sophus, Polyphemus, 
Socrates, et Epictetus." 
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Mem. 1. — Lady Georgina . Nice- 

lookisg bait. Good figure — beautifiil liair. 
Told her mamma I was passionately fond of 
poetry. Mamma surprised, as I had told her 
I could not bear it. They didn't know how to 
proceed. .Got over it, by putting me down 
^' eccentric," and treatedi me as such. 

Mem. 2. — Mrs. Fortescue . Handsame 

daughters Emma and Jane. Cheese and bacon 
for the mouse. Emma decidedly a charm- 
ing girl, and I could almost have managed a 
little bit of tenderness. Gave mamma, how- 
ever, to understand I preferred^Jane. Seldom 
saw Emma afterwards. Good tactician I, for 
in a hungry moment I might have nibbled the 
Cheshire. 

Mem. S. — Marchioness of . Youngest 

daughter just eloped with a commoner. Family 
in despair. Dangerous bait, Sarah. Not ex- 
actly pretty, but fascinSiting and clever. Never 
saw so small a foot — splays the harp accordingly. 
Hair magnificent. A leetle too auburn perhaps. 
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Mamma an agreeable woman. Consummate di- 
plomatist Hides the lure admirably. Should 
certainly be caught but for my fine scent. No- 
thing about her to frighten the most timorous. 
Only found out for certain that the trap was 
set owing to accidentally overhearing a conyer- 
sation between mother and daughter. Nerves 
much shaken^ for Sarah I believe was more a 
victim than a partner. 

Mem. 4. — Countess of——. The most 
dangerous and bewitching little widow in the 
world. A perfect model Venus, arch, vivacious, 

witty, and intellectual. But she married 

a man of eighty! United herself to an old 
debauch^ for his money. Youth and corrup- 
tion linked in a bond for death only to sever ! 
Beauty, and a loathsome body, without a 
virtue shining out to hint of a hereafter, made 
into one at God's altar ! Faugh ! I never see 
the Countess with all her fascinations but what 
I can see the blotch which the embraces of cor- 
ruption, like a leper, has left on her bosom. 
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Mem. 5. — ^In all xny experience I nerer met 
with a fiither^ who» wkateyer his faults xnigltt 
be, manosHvred to get his daughters o£ •! 
hare seen — ^who has not? — attempts made hj 
fathers to achiere brilliant matches for duek 
children, and a fortune sacrificed for tiie 
strawberry-leaves , bat I never yet beheld that 
systematic plotting and planning in a man 
which is so common in mammas^and I hi^>e 
I never shall. Bertha is a beautful one-sided 
orphan — ^that is to say, she has a lather but no 
mother, although, fortunately, the latter impart^ 
ed, previously to her death, many a beautiful 
precept upon self-appreciation. Bertha entered 
life determined to knock herself down to the 
highest bidder, and so conacientioi:u9 is she in the 
discharge of the self-imposed duty, that I am 
sure the highest bidder will have h^r, without 
any very searching inquiries as to recom- 
mendations save those 'relating to the pocket. 
She 4oes not stop at trifles, and hearing me 
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praise a pair of beautiful shoulders^ appeared 
when next I danced with her so very dicoUeUe, 
that the shoulders grew rather red with blush- 
ing at the display of adjacent graces. Bertha 
is in &ct a type of a class of young ladies, 
who, early deprived of maternal guidance, 
resolve to market for themselves, and display 
their goods with a view to public recreation, 
which is charitable in the extreme. 

N.B. — ^Bertha just married to Sir John , 

the rich speculator. He held out a long while, 
but champagne and Bertha's beautifolly-tumed 
ankle settled the business at a pic-nic. 

My notes, however, became a little too ana- 
lytical for general perusal ; so it is sufficient to 
say, that growing heartily tired of all this mam- 
mon-worship in its worst shape, I made the first 
step towards the completion of my design, and 
quitted England for Paris. 

I hope it may be clearly comprehended that 
I do not arrogate to myself any merit for the 
somewhat acute insight into motives with which 
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I was gifted by nature. It is an awkward 
thing that, seeing rather more clearly than 
others the strings which set the fantoccini in 
motion. A knowledge of the secret springs of 
human actions may be useful to the noyelist, 
and is a qualification I believe essential to every 
man who would be eminent; but for one who 
only takes up his pen for recreation, who has 
a good account at his banker's and plenty of 
idle time for pleasure, the less he penetrates 
behind the scenes of life the better, since the 
deeper his knowledge of causes the less his en- 
joyment of effects. Thus was it with me. A 
quick observation, and an almost instantaneous 
insight into motives, was the peculiar character- 
istic of my mind ; and many and many a plea- 
sure was lost to me from my investigating its 
sources instead of enjoying it as it came. One 
great advantage, however, I found from the 
faculty ; — I could better appreciate the noble 
part of human nature, and reverence it accord- 
dingly. The value of the pearl is enhanced to 
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the beholder by contrast when he sees it ad- 
hering to its rough, hard casing. Often did I 
find the richest gem buried in the most worldly 
beings — ay, even in mancsuyring mothers 
sometimes excessive love almost palliated its 
false direction. This habit of observation, how« 
ever, was, as I before said, no matter for self- 
gratulation; and as the confession must come 
sooner or later it may as well at once be stated 
that a great cause for my indifference towards 
the fascinations which surrounded me, arose from 
the fact that a few years previously to the period 
I am describing, I unfortunately lost my heart. 
My case, however, was not desperate, inasmuch 
as I determined to seek a wife; and for the com- 
mencement of my project I started for Paris. 
Not, surely, to find a wife there I Certainly not. 
I had no notion of marrying any but an Eng- 
lishwoman and I went to Paris to let my 

beard grow. I gave out to all my friends that 
I was about to set forth on my travels for a 
term of three or four years. I got rid of my 
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houses^ broke up my establishment^ sent my 
horses to Yorkshire, and only retaining one 
Mthfiil servant as my body-guard^ I bade adieu 
to many a disappointed Mamma^ and quitted 
England. 

Arrived in the strangeslirof all strange capi- 
tals — ^where the feeling of association with the 
past, and wonder at the present blend at every 
comer of the city, I preserved a strict incognito, 
assumed a nom de ffuerre, permitted beard, whis- 
kers, and mustachios to grow to an extent most 
ferocious, amused myself as well as I oould^ and 
at the end of six months I returned to England 
to prosecute my plans. Oh what a contrast 
between London and Parisian society! The 
sparkle of champagne and the deep mel- 
low, ruby of port are about as dissimilar. 
Paris is like a fairy city, and London the 
abode of blue-devils. At least I thought so 
when 1 returned in the gloomy season of the 
year; a self-made stranger to my friends; a 
somewhat Quixotic purpose on my hands, and 
no home, a word scarcely thought of before. 
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wherein to take refuge. My plans, however, 
occupied all my thoughts, and I proceeded at 
onoe to realize them. 

I have casually mentioned a little gentle 
knock on the heart I had already received. 
Now, dear reader, as familiarity induces con- 
fidence, I will further acknowledge it was not 
quite so trifling a touch of Cupid as I at first 
gave you to believe. It happened just after 
my return firom the University, at the age of 
three or four and twenty. My time at College, 
notwithstanding I came off with high academi- 
cal honours, had not been passed quite as stea- 
dily as might have been, and I believe I had 
acquired a reputation for being more than 
ordinarily a '^ &st man." However this might 
have been, I hastened to London to be called 
to the Bar, and for the purpose of paying a 
visit to an old friend of my father's — a thorough 
apecimen of the old school. Never was there 
a finer diaracter than Mr. Sidenham. Nature 
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had made him noble, and circumstances ratified 
the patent of nobUit j. Never was there a more 
thorough specimen of an English gentleman — 
healthy as a plonghman, owing to a life of temper- 
ance^and innately affable, dignified, andhomane. 
His principal fault — if fault it could be called — 
was a certain degree of intolerance of the vices of 
modem life ; and my college reputation having 
preceded me, I found him at first a little for- 
mal and reserved. I, however, was his guest, 
and nothing could be more hospitable than 
his reception of me. The reader wiU of course 
conjecture that there was a Miss Sidenham in 
the case, and the surmise is correct. Des- 
cription of womens' beauty has become trite. 
So thoroughly worn out is the theme, that 
authors for the sake of variety often now paint 
their heroines little less than monstrosities in 
person, but angels in every other particular. 
I can say neither more nor less of Miss Siden- 
ham than that she was a kuiy — a term which 
implies superiority to all else, and everything 
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in the whole world. A lady is a queen ruling 
her own actions by the ministers of grace and 
delicacy. She is a yolnme wherein all the 
fine shades of sensibility^ kindness^ discretion^ 
and love are to be found. The dignity of her 
nature carries no oyerwhelming sign of con* 
scious merits but armed with every lineament 
of noble attributes^ she is seldom called upon 
to resent an indignity or repel an encroach* 
inent. If the term lady is too general to ex- 
press this, then I would say an English lady 
is such ; and if this again is vague I would 
add — know Miss Sidenham. I will not then 
do her the injustice to describe her person. At 
all events, I believed it as unparelleled, as I 
knew her nature approached perfection. That 
I fell in love, deeply in love, was the natural 
result of our acquaintance, and I imagined 
I made sufficient way in her good opinion as to 
encourage me to ask her father's permission to 
occupy a new position in the family. To my 
surprise and mortification, he mildly but firmly 
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refused the '' honour I intended.'' He ac* 
knowledged that I posgessed talents, that I had 
many claims upon his consideration, and that 
my fortune would biing wealth to the family^ 
but-— he reAised my suit, and explained as his 
reason that my character was not settled, that 
I was inexperienced in the world, and lastly 
plainly intimated that my tastes and disposition 
were not sufficiently free £rom youthful indis*^ 
cretion, to warrant his placing his daughter's 
happiness in my keeping. In Tain I pleaded that 
I was clianged by my loye for Mi« Sidenhanu 
Inyain I begged him to fix some time of proba- 
tion that he might judge of the sincerity of my 
attachment. I could make no 'sort of impres* 
sion, and I left his presence heart^stricken and 
wretched. I related the circumstance in a 
letter to the lady, for I could not trust my- 
self in her presence ; besides which^ I felt I 
had been rather premature in not properly as*- 
certaining how far my application to her fatb^ 
would have been agreeable po hegrself. Thus 
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did I commence life with crushed hopes, mor- 
tified pride, and a wounded heart. This it was 
that rendered the many attempts unarailing 
that were made to inveigle me into matri- 
mony, and this it was which determined me to 
pursue a course which should serve to dissi- 
pate the thoughts of the past. It was strange 
that I should make up my mind to marry, 
feeling, as I did, that I had little affection to 
bestow upon a wife, but any change appeared 
preferable to the blank of a Bachelor's life ; so 
I determined, on purely philosophical prin- 
ciples, to make a thoroughly good husband. I 
knew pretty well what women's requirements 
were, and I made an heroic resolution to com- 
pensate by attention and faithfulness for any 
degree of passionate love I might feel was want- 
ing. I of course expected, however, like all 
men, that the most extreme devotion should 
exist on the lady's side. At all events, I com- 
menced my pilgrimage immediately upon my 
return from the French capital. 

My first step was to procure letters of intro- 
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duction, through a Mend whom I admitted to 
mj secret^ to most of my old acquaintances^ 
trusting to altered dress^ unshorn face^ and 
an assumed name, for the preservation of my 
secret. I was introduced to the old circles as '^ a 
man of many attainments, but of small fortune." 
" Oh what a falling off was there, my country- 
men !" I now viewed society from.a new point. 
At first I could scarcely comprehend neglect ; 
it was something so very new to me. I fancied 
I went about with a tainted character. The 
cold civility I received from the well-bred was 
as strange . as the entire indifference of the 
many. The same bright eyes which had 
glanced with vivacity and intelligence when 
talking to me as the Hon. were now in- 
animate in the extreme. The very lips which 
had chatted and laughed at my foolish nothings, 
now discoursed indifferently of the weather, the 
Opera, or the last new novel. I really could 
not believe they were the same people, so chang- 
ed were they in a few months. And yet they 
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were not changed^ but the different point of 
vision from whick I now beheld them had all 
the efiSsct of turning them into different beings. 
One slight circumstance made a great impres- 
sion. I had been introduced to a Miss , 

with many recommendations, but nothing was 
said as to fortune. I was, upon a clear un- 
derstandingy to have danced a quadrille with 
her^ and claimed her accordingly at the proper 
time. With a look of ineffable nonchalance^ 
which made my blood curdle, she said — '^ Oh, 

I was engaged to Colonel ." She knew 

that I must have been aware that this was a 
falsehood, but no attempt was made at an excuse 
or an apology, while I of course was deprived 
of all reply because she was (conventially) a 
lady. The said Colonel, with easy indifference, 
dipt her a bow, walked her off to the dance, and 
left me to ruminate upon an offence too often 
perpetrated by young ladies of the present 
day. Pity it is they are not educated in the 
belief that society demands from its loveliest 
VOL. n. I 
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ornaments not only accomplisbments^ bat the 
sensibilityarising from agood heartwbieb reeoils 
from wounding even the feelings of a man poor 
in the world's gifts. Oh^ what a lesson, did my 
incognito enable me to receive ! What an extent 
of evil could I trace to fkults of education ; to the 
errors of mothers not knowing those^ maternal 
responsibilities^ the ignoranee of which is ibore 
than folly^ for it is criminal ; to the absorbdng 
love of money-getting, which every-day becomes 
more the canker in English society;-^what a 
lesson did I receive^ what expenemce did I 
purchase! I am constantly , however, plunging 
into ethiqp, instead of continuing my narratrrcya 
fault which I will endeavour to avoid for the 
future. 

In vain did I seek, and seek, £>r the woman 
who was to love me for myself alone, fcpr- 
getting all the time that the somewhat busi* 
ness-like air of my settmg to woi;k cbuld never 
produce love, which, more than any feeling of 
the heart, requires reciprocity for its existence. 
How blind are we to our own follies I Here 
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was I absolutely in search of affection, with 
little to give in return — ^as though love, which is 
more a beautiful instinct than ought elBe, could 
be called into bdng by a systematic seardi, 
even with the light of philosophy and the know- 
ledge of human nature to guide. Flowers that 
spring direct from Nature's lap are the sweet- 
en; and I began to see that I stood as little a 
chance of getting a wife by cultiration in the 
character of a poor man, as I had previously done 
by indiffisrence in the position of a rich one. 

The truth is, I was growing very tired of my 
new position ; for its assumption not only in- 
Tolved a conriderable amount of trou]^le, but I 
began to feel the curtailment of those plea^ 
sures which custom had rendered necessary to 
me. The enjoyment which wealth brings in its 
tndn may not always dispel enniu, but it in- 
duces a doloefar niente style of life which for a 
man who hlus lost a relish for the excitement of 
society is peculiarly essential. The ordinary 
run of amusements gave me litde or no satis^ 

I 2 
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facdon. Theatres I abhorred ; for my taste was- 

nnfortiuiately too refined to allow my enjoying. 

the description of dramatic food serred up. 

for the good honest audiences of the present 

day, who gape at the brilliant dialogue of a 

Congreve or aVanbrugh like a countryman 

staring at some imusual meteor in the sky, 

but who applaud with all the aid of lungs and 

hands when a fellow gets a slap on the back, or» 

when some '' stage position'' elicit the easy un-. 

derstanding of Tision, not intellect. To balls 

I was indifferent, for over-dosing had surfeited 

me. Dinners I generally found cold-blooded 

affairs, formality presiding with the same.cer-r 

tainty as the ^eleton at Egyptian feasts. In 

&ct, from always possessing :what I required, I 

had nothing to desire, and I had nearly become. 

as blas^ at . the age of thirty, as many men 

only become with gray hairs. I had, however, 

lately made a sort of interregnum in pleasure,- 

ajad I longed to veer round from the east point 

of self-imposed Platonism to the warm and con- 
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genial south of Epicurus. Besolving all this 
in my mind, I called on my friend, whom I 
had long elected as the general repository of my 
secrets, and I candidly confessed to him that 
houses, and horses, and dubs, and servants, 
and dogs, and flattery and civility and attention 
from every body, even including my old friends 
the manceuvring mothers, were far more agree- 
able than the necessity of tramping to the hum- 
ble lodgings, the dismal appearance of a ser- 
vant girl, who eased her conscience by placing 
my breakfast things and disappeared tiU the 
mofrow, and, above aU, the general indiffer- 
ence I met with from every one. The last 
was the worst part of it« For a short whiles 
from choice, I had experienced what many 
endure from necessity. To fill ho position, to 
feel of no use to society, to have no definite 
pursuits, no fixed plan of action, no distinct 
goal to make for, seemed to me perfectly terri- 
ble ; and yet there are some men who go through 
life in this sort of negative state ; neither doing 
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good nor hami; neither ambitioas nor deapon- 
dingy who lead a sort of oyster-like life, adher- 
ing to their rook opening their mouths for 
the tide to fill; and who die as they lired^ lite- 
rally in a diell. Well, so much for taste, or 
constitution, or — Uver, for certainly the an- 
cients were right in placing the throne of the 
affections in the great biliary organ. What 
finer allegory in the world can be found, than that 
of the '' Prometheus vinctus,'* if the yultore is 
intended to represent Inertness preying on its 
victim, because he had &iled in gaining the fire 
of Usefulness from Heaven. The poor dare 
who presses the sugar cane, or sifts the sand for 
gold dust, is worthier than he is who goes 
through the world an inert lump, when the rest 
are contributing to the earth's value as man's 
habitation. This and more I told to my friend 
Mowbray as a sort of apology for wishing to 
return to the golden trade of life, instead of 
keeping in the diorny one. 
Edward Mowbray was a man eminently 
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calculated to turn the light of a vigorous mind 
upon any false or morbid philosophy. His de- 
scription c^ intellect can be better described 
by the word healthy than By any other. He 
had studied incessantly^ but he had a won- 
derful faculty of separating the dross from the 
pure metal^ and storing the latter carefolly 
away in his mind. Thus^ although he was 
a profound scholar, he was not an encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge, where everything is to 
be found, good, bad, or indifferent. He was 
ra&er a work of sterling extracts than a poly- 
glot. It was scarcely possible to hear him 
conrerse without gaining knowle<^e and wis- 
dom, but he never seemed as though he were 
instructing you;— a great gift, by the way, 
for men's vanity makes them avoid obtrusive 
superiority, but they are quite willing to suc- 
cumb when bonhommie and modesty conceal its 
outward form. Mowbray, however, did in- 
struct all who came within the circle of his 
attractions; indeed, his entire character in 
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worthy of a lengthened description, could I do 
it justice; but I must pass on to an eyeiit 
which changed the whole tenor of my Hfe. 
When I had finished relating to Mowbray 
all my feelings and. opinions, and had ex- 
plained how I feared that I had become tho- 
roughly us^, he simply said, ** Do you ever 
do any one any good?'^ There was something 
so humorously brief in tins rejoinder, that I 
could scarcely answer for laugMng, but ma- 
naged to .confess ihktl was not altogether un- 
charitable, that my purse was generally open 
to those who required assistance, &c., -^c, 
setting forth my capabilities for '^doing good ^' 
as I was best able. 

*^ My dear fellow,** he said, ** I am aware of 
all that; I have not enjoyed your acquaintance 
for so many years without knowing the &ct, that 
in homoeopathic doses of charity you are une- 
qualled.'* This was pleasant, so I opened my 
eyes and said nothing. ^^I mean,** he coni- 
tinued, f'that liberal as you are, the sums of 
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money you bestow are trifles in themselves, 
considering yonr large fortune ; and even were 
they otherwise, charity does not wholly consist 
in an open palm, for it is easy to give, but it is 
not easy to give judiciously, and personal inves- 
tigation would often enable you to bestow double 
upon the worthy by not encouraging the worth- 
less. This was too true to permit of a reply, and 
he continued, " Best assured, my dear Frank, 
you are miserable simply because you do not 
take the trouble to be happy. Happiness is as 
difficult to discover as the wife you have been 
so vainly hoping to find — in fact it is never 
discovered* The man who told his sons that a 
treasure was buried in his grounds to induce 
them to dig the soil was a true thinker. They 
foimd no treasure, but in the process of seeking 
it they gained its eqxdvalent. So if you search 
for happiness, and imagine that at some pre- 
cise moment you will stumble upon it, and cry 
Eureka! you are mistaken. In the very 
search, however, it may have waited upon you 

I 3 
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in a thousand shapes. Were you a yonnger 
man I wonld not say thus mnch, for there are 
some fallacies of the mind wUch benefit it. A 
belief in an El Dorado can do no harm if the 
search for it leads through a pleasant country^ 
and a happy land. Now I again ask yon, have 
yon to the extent of your abilities, or nearly 
to their extent^ promoted the happiness of 
others ? Why hare you not laboured in some 
useful path of life? Why did you neglect 
a seat in Parliament, where at all erents you 
might hare contributed your aid to benefit 
your country ? for eyen if you had failed, jGdlure 
in an attempt is better than no attempt at all. 
Or else why did you not go int6 the Church? 
or, if your tastes precluded the possibility, why 
not the Army or, better still for a man of your 
disposition, why not the Bar ? But no ; your 
large fortune tempted you to a life of idleness 
and pleasure, and as you hare sown, so you 
have reaped." " Why, Mowbray," I said) 
'* these are my opinions, and what 1 just now ex- 
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pressed. " I know/' he rejoined, " they are 
7001 sentiments, but what of their application ? 
Would you have expressed them had you not 
laid the flatteiing unction to yoi^: soul, that 
you filled a sj^ere of usefulness ; that you were 
not one of the inert lumps you described ; on tiie 
contrary, you showered gold on the earth like 
a June momipg. Now / look upon you as the 
very oyster of your simile." This stab to my self-^ 
love was administered so droUy, that I could 
scarcely believe he was in earnest. " I,** I ex- 
claimed, " I, who keep a pack of fox hounds, dis<* 
tribute blankets and coals at Christmas, give em- 
ployment to hundreds, in a variety of ways, too 
numerous to mention ; I, the man of the world, 
petted and courted, and a philosopher; I, living 
like Faley's illustration of negative happiness 
in a state of oysterdom ! My dear fellow, Mow- 
bray, what do you mean T' " Simply,'* he said, 
^' notwithstanding all this, that you are one of 
the drones in society. You spend money for. 
your own gratification, but have you ever added 
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to the progression of knowledge, by any single 
effin* of your mind? Have you, with Jl your 
bright attainments, contributed to the adyance of 
the sciences, of the arts, or of the literature of 
your country ; or have yoUj by your purse, aided 
in any way the great movers in the onward 
march of improrement ? Has your table been 
surrounded by men of attainments, or by men of 
fashion?" Have you erer endeavoured to 
raise the man who dedicated his life to the 
advance of knowledge above him whose &- 
culties have been enlisted in the discovery of 
a new style for a waistcoat, or a new pattern 
for a button ? With all your natural attain- 
ments , you have subscribed to the follies of 
life^ and have wasted the splendid attributes 
of man on the tinsel and glitter of society. 
You have taken a wrong view of the world, 
and have observed with a discriminating eye 
its puny details instead of its grand propor- 
tions. Wealth has given you a golden haze 
through which to see all objects; you retire 
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into inactivity, because disappointed by false 
philosophy ; you acknowledge you have be- 
come bkisS, and yet you expect happiness!" 
All this was said in the kindest tone in the 
world, but with an earnestness which left an 
indescribable impression. '^ Good God, Mow- 
bray," I exclaimed, ** if this be true, that you 
say of me ; if you, as a man of keen judg- 
ment, can see me in these colours, what can be 
done to blot out the evil even now ?" With 
a vehemence almost startling, he exclaimed-^ 
>" ACTION — ^action is the antidote — the cure. 
Be up and stirring. Brace up your nerves 
with determination ; think of some path where 
fame may await your efforts ; have some motive 
in life ; be ambitious without vanity ; seek by 
some meritorious work to deserve its reward in 
the world's appreciation ; revivify your nature, 
and your intellect ; remould them into a shape 
that may produce a sterling coin, and instead of 
tiie languid, finessing, scented, agreeable man 
about town, become the man of energy and 
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purpose, and you will surely arise into a new 
world of enjoyment and hope." Neyer before 
had Mowbray said so much to me ; and though 
I felt ashamed to confess it, eyen to myself, I 
was offended with him. It seemed as if he in- 
dulged in volubility at my expense ; that the 
satisfiiction of uttering general truths had been 
too great a temptation to withstand, even when 
a friend's feelings were concerned ; and that in 
expotmding prmciples which might exalt him- 
self, he had not treated my amour pr&pre with 
proper consideration. I felt annoyed and of- 
fended, and expressed my feelings by taking 
my hat and approaching the door. He per- 
ceired the result of his rhetoric, and never 
shall I forget the tones of his voice when he 
said—-'' Franki (here is happineas in store far 
you eten in sorrow, and out of affliction good 
toiU arise.^^ 

Neither the earnestness with which this was 
spoken, nor the words themselves, could I 
comprehend ; and merely wishing him a good 
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mornings I left his chambers, wounded in self* 
loTe, and even then annoyed with myself for 
exhibiting such coolness to an old and dear 
friend. In a miserable mood I returned to my 
lodgings — comfortable though humble ones^ 
which I had taken to support my assumed cha- 
racter. N0W5 howeyer^ they seemed to me 
detestable. The street looked more gloomy 
than oyer. The day was a wretched one^ and 
I resolyed at once to resume my proper posi* 
tion, and once more moye in the Dominion of 
Wealth. With this determination I sat down 
to write a few necessary letters, and draw out a 
sort of castle-building programme of myftiture 
moyements. I ordered my horses from the 
country^ wrote to my agent a^ though I had 
just returned, and in fact arranged all matters 
for a resumption of luxury and pleasure. At this 
moment a letter placed on the mantel-piece ar- 
rested my attention. A communication from 
any one now was unusual, and I opened it with 
some curiosity. Neyer shall I forget the sen- 
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satiolu which passed through^ my mind as I 
glaaced hurriedly at the contents. They did 
not make me faint outrighty bat I staggered to 
a seat, while some horrible dream seemed op* 
pressing me. How long this sort of trance 
lasted I know not, but, as the things in the 
room began assoming a less confdsed form, I 
exerted myself to understand where I was, 
which the open letter lying at my feet gra* 
dually explained with too terrible a certaintyl 
A paragraph cut from a newspaper was wa^ 
fered upon the note, and thus it ran :— 

^* To the creditors of Messrs. A., B., C, late 
bankers &c. — Notice is hereby given by the 
trustees acting imder the trust deed, dated the 
10th day of November, 18S — , on behalf of 
all the creditors of Messrs. A., B., C, late 
bankers, &c., that the said trustees will be en* 
abled to pay, on or after the ISth day of 
January next, one shilling in the pound upon 
the estate of the said Messrs. A., B., and C.*' 
' Here followed the solicitors' names — et 
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csetera. '. In fiict^ I was little more or less than a 
beggar. I could BcrKpe together, perhaps^ a 
£ew thousand pounds* which^ out of my larg^ 
fortune, uras all that was left. At the time of 
my learing England I deposited aU my money 
in one bank, and that bank had irretrieyably 
'&iled, involving thousands in greater ruin liian 
even myself^ The sensations which overcame 
me were impossible to describe, and I own it 
.with shame, thoughts of suicide were upper* 
most I looked at the dingy apartment, and it 
•seemed to be turned, into a lazar-house« I 
scanned at. a thought my bygone life, to gain, 
.if J could, some few redeeming thoughts from 
the pasty since the future was a blank. A feeling 
of desolation settled upon my heart, as though 
it would have suffocated it. :I became so ill that 
my own pulse frightened me, and so unutter- 
ably wretched was I, that without any positive 
.design of self-destruction, I brought my pistol- 
case within my reach, lest the feeling of despair 
-gnawing at my heart should render existence 
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insupportable. The dioixglit& of Mowbray's 
strange words flushed across my mind^ and I 
saw at once he had received some intimation of 
the a£bir. Ftostr&ted in mind .as I was, I conld 
now comprehend the meaning of hi& obser- 
Tations. With what a knowledge of the hnman 
helurt had he prepared me for the blow. He 
had degraded me in my own eyes as a rich 
man, because he knew a few hours woidd 
flhow me I was a poor one. He had awakened 
ambitipn in my mind^ because he knew I 
should need theimpulse^ and he had raised hope 
.within my heart because he foresaw despair 
would oyerdiadow me. I saw all this at a 
glance ; from my soul I thanked him ; and the 
mind^ unable to bear the tension of thought^ 
&und relief in tears. Tes, I am not ashamed 
to confess it, I wept like a child^ but the 
tears were tears of gratitude. As a good Ge- 
nius, interposing between me and destruction, 
did Mowbray appear to rise; eyery syllable 
he had uttered sinking into my heart, to con- 
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Tince tod uphold it. Stilly relapses of misery 

came upon me. The fiame of hope burnt 

feebly at firsts and in the deUnum of grief 

ev^iing had stolen on inthout my knowledge. 

With its gloom, too, gloomier thoughts re- 

toirned; but I was aroused firom a state of half 

•tupi^action by finding Mowbray by my side. It 

« 
would be impcBsible to describe the course h^ 

pursued to lighten my affliction, and make me 
lodk boldly forth into the future* Fortunately^ 
the Bar was still open for me ; and that I de* 
termined topoxsue as my profession. Mow- 
bray Was already a distinguished member of it, 
and with his aid I commenced, under auspices 
which, could I ha^ forgotten more brilliant 
days, would have been &vourable in the ex- 
treme. By degrees, however, the nature of 
my avocations absorbed all my thoughts. My 
My first case ensured me an early reputation, 
and my maiden speech was considered a 
brilliant one. In short, success stimulated me 
to fresh exertions, and in thinking of the 
future I forgot the past. 
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About this perio4 I receiyed a most deligUt- 
fiil commmiication from Mr. Sidenliam, who 
bad just returned from abroad. It was a sort 
of letter which only a gentleman could have 
written. Had I sttll be^i a wealthy num I 
doubt much whether I should eyet have heard 
of him more. Few allusioiis were made to the 
p^j but the cordiality of his expressions were 
eyidendy intended to imply a desire for a re- 
conciliation. Need I say how gladly I ayailed 
myself of his oyertures, or describe the trem- 
bling anxiety with which I again met my first 
and only loye? Miss Sideaham I found still 
unaltered, and eyen at this moment she is the 
same in beauty> grace, and character, but — her 
name is changed into mine* 

L'Envot. 

Now, dear reader, you may require to know 
whether, as a professional man, I am happier 
than I was as an idle man of fortune ; and I 
answer, most unequiyocally — I am. Wealth 
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brixigs pleasiirefi I allow ; but money earned, 
brings blessings. As a rich man, I never felt 
satisfied; as one who gains his income by a pro- 
fisssion I know the delicious feeling of content. 
I am without the brilliant eztemalB of life, but 
I possess, through my own industry, its elegan- 
cies. Z cannot keep my hunters and my hounds, 
and my costly establishments, but I have a 
happy homey and in ihe magic of that word 
home dwells a world of happiness. I have still 
cares, anxieties, and discomforts — who has not? 
— ^but the. sunshine of my home is augmented 
by them. In short, in filling a useful position 
I feel a worthier man, and am therefore a 
happier one. I am convinced that no idle man 
can be happy. The mind is naturally prone to 
dwell on self, and when it is tmoccupied it has 
but this one food for nourishment. Thus the 
more selfish we are, the more worthless we be- 
come ; for a man wrapped in his own feelings is 
a stick fidlen from the fasces — ^useless and weak, 
because not bound up in the bond of the commu- 
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nity. The axiom, howerer, that idleness is a 
curse^ has been urged by more eloquent lips than 
mine> and I have made the bygone extracts front 
my note<*book simply to prove, first, by a partial 
illustration of one man's life, that you are most 
likely to procure a good wife, not by searahing 
for her, but by deserving her ; and secondly, 
that a conscientious actor on the world's stage, 
even though he performs but a minor partj^ has 
a better chance of happiness, than the idle 
spectator of life's Drama, even though good 
fortune has given him a front row in the dress- 
circle* 
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9 ^xtte. 



THE READEB*S CHANCE OF A LAXTOH MAT BE INCSEASED 
BY IMAOINIlfO MB. KEELT AS MB. TBIMMEB, AND MBS. 
KEELT AS MBS. TBIMMSB. 



ii 



COUNTER-IRRITATION: 

OB, 

A CURE FOR ORDER. 
9[ Jfarce* 



SCENE I. 

A room furnished with exaggerated neatness. A large 
wmdow, fjoith trees and shrubs visible. 

Enter Mb. Trimmer, somewhat slovenly dressed^ and 
Mb. Conollt. {The breakfast table spread.) 



Mr. Trimmer. 

I hope you have nibbed your shoes, Fred. If you 
leave one speck of dirt upon the carpet, you'll find 
a very bad speck. 
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CoNOLLT. 

Ye6« I know that by expmenoe. Bat do, in pity, 
name the day for my wedding with your niece. 

Trimmxr. 

Name the day, indeed ! A likely joke that. You 
have not told me of a way to cure my wife of her 
tidy mania yet, and nntil you do that, you don't have 
Emilv. 

CONOLLY* 

I've given fifty receipts, but they certainly haven't 
accomplished it. 

Trimmer. 

No*-*nor the getting cross didn't dther — nor get- 
ting sulky — ^nor making love to her maid — ^nor turning 
comet player — that made her deaf, but not a bit less 
tidy. Ever since her visit to Mrs. Trollop, who is the 
dirtiest vixen m all the town, my wtfe hat gone to 
the opposite extreme. I wish the fit woidd g^ as 
suddenly as it came. 
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CONOLLT. 

Yon won't attempt my plan of npsetting every 
thing you come near, of dirtying the fdrmture, dis- 
arranging aU her arrangements, and taming the 
house topsy-tarvey ? 

Trimmer. 

A nice plan that would be> would it not ? Why 
the more untidy I was, the more tidy she would be, 
and I should be constantly finding her taste for order. 
No, no, it must be something more sensible than 
that, and the sooner the better too, for she wears my 
life out with her never-ceasing cry of order — I'd order 
her if I coold, I would. 

CONOLLY. 

Is there anything she particularly disUkes ? — What 
is there that strikes you as being peculiarly unpa- 
latable to her ? 

Trimmbr. 
Evei^ didike she has seems concentrated in her 
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hatred of diBorder. Bat let me recollect : she doesn't 
like peas, they strew the dish so ; potatos she ap- 
proves when they're young, like ballets ; their parents 
she detests because they're meally and make a crum- 
bling. French dishes she hates, for they dirty the 
plates ; but nice little dumplings, which come to the 
table as round, and as hard, and as clean as cricket 
balls^ and cold meat with all the fragments pared, are 
our daily dinners-^'drat 'enu 

CoNOLLT (laughing) • 

i did not mean to ask what she liked to eat, bat 
only as regards her general taste. 

Trimmbr. 

On, I don't know. She likes Pope's verses, she 
says they're so nicely measured ; she hates Lyrics, she 
thinks they're irregular. She has an excellent ear, and 
finds out wrong metre directly. I often make blun- 
ders on purpose to plague her. 

CoNOLLT. 

I've hit it ! I've got it ! Capital, by Jove ! Say 
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eyerything in yerse. Hie moment she begins to put 
things in order, apostrophize her in rhyme. You can 
do it, yon know. You always could at school make 
excellent blunders ; make 'em now ; follow the thing 
up, and you'll mould your wife to your wishes. 

Trimmbb. 

I make verses! Ah! ah! that's a good joke. Never 
could make anything like one in my life. 

CONOLLT. 

That's the best of it. You can rhyme, surely. I 
have heard you. Only make the last syllable jingle, 
and never mind the length of the line. 

Tbimmbr. 

I wish I could make one long enough to strangle 
her infernal habit. Egad, I dont mind trying, just for 
the fun of the thing, at breakfiast. Ha, ha, ha, fimcy 
my making rhymes. How my wife will stare ; and 
when I've quite tired out her patience I'll say, now 
for a bargain : I'll give up the verses if you'll give 
up putting to rights. If it succeeds, Emily is yours. 
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CONOLLT. 

Now k your time* then. Here comes Mias Stanley 
and your wife, wanting their breakfiBUBt, no doubt, for 
it's very late. 

(Enter Mrs. Trimmxr and Emilt Stanlbt.) 

Mrs. Trimmer ^ees to the table and re^arranges the 
breakfast things, places the chairs in different positions, 
and comes up to her husband, putting him to rights.) 

CoNOJULT {to Emilt.) 

He is going to try another experiment, Emily, 
and really I think her patience must give way before 
his versification. 

Emily. 
What ? is he going to r^)eat verses ? 

CONOLLY. 

No, but he's going to make them — ^talk to his wife 
in rhyme. 
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Emilt. 

What nonsense, Charles. You do not really ima- 
gine that so simple a plan will cure her? I have a 
prefect which will I am certain succeed, if he'll only 
have reaohztion to carry it out in aQ its bearings. At 
all events, we shall have some amusement. 

(Mrs. Trimmbr sits down to table, placing her chair 
quite square, and altering the arrangements of the 
breakfast things.) 

Mas. Trimmbr. 

Come, my dear Emily. I really am so hungry 
I cannot wait. Mr. Trimmer, this is your diair. 

Trimmer (aside to Conollt.) 

What rhymes with Chrononhotonthologos ? Will 
this kind of thing do? 

I named, the other day, my hos 
Chrononhotonthologos. 

That's very good, isn't it ? 
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CONOLLT. 

No, tint win never do. It most be your oi 
cuuveiaation in Yerae. The every moment oocurriug^ 
topics most be in ibyme, and never leave off. 

Tanmsm (jMwet to tMak ofm word,} 

Tcm do on me — ^a task — impose. 
Boee^ thoa art the fidrest floirer — 

No, no, that isn't right. 

Toa do on me— ^a ta p — imjKMe: 
Thou art the fiiirest flower. Rose. 

CoNOLLT. 

Ezqaisite! There— do as well when yon*re talk- 
ing to yoor wife. 

Mas. TuMMxn. 
Are you coming, Mr. Trimmer? 

Trimmxr {takes his place, tdUamg to kmsei/,} 
Miss Rose, her nose, she hloirs. 

CoNOLLT (to Mrs. Trimmer.) 
Do you know, your husband is in a very queer 
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homoar this morning — ever since he came down he 
has done nothing bnt talk in rhyme. You don't 
think your carefohiess in all domestic matters has 
been too mnch for his nerves? 

Mrs. Trimmbb. 

Oh ! don't alarm yourself. If I do not know my 
duties as a house>wife, no one does. (To her husband,) 
Shall I give you an egg, my dear ? 

Trimmbb (breaking one,) 

An egg, my dear — ^I fear — 

I never had a tree or flower 

To charm me with her clear black eye — 

An egg, my dear — I fear 

It's done until it's hard — 'tis very hard. 

My love, that butter — ^butter is not lard. 

Mrs. Trimmbr. 
Heigho ! what has come to the man? 

Trimbibr. 

Some tea, Jemima, if you please; 
The tea that's made of best sloe-leaves. 
Keplenish quick my empty bowl. 
Roll on, thou dark-blue ocean, roll. 

(Takes one,) 

K 3 
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CoNOLLT (aside to Trinmkr.) 
That's the sort. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Is the man mad? Good gracioas, look there, he 
has pulled the table-cloth all awry. 

Trimmbr (sings,} 

I dreamt that I slept in disorderly halls. 

With litter and rubbish a-r-o-u-n-d. 
The dream was not long, for my darling wife calls. 

And quickly I woke at the e-o-u-n-d. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Why the man is absolutely mad. You had better 
call a doctor. (Suddenly,) Gracious me, my love, 
why I declare if that eyelash hasn't grown again ; 
Now be quiet, or I shall put the scissors in your eye. 
(Goes up to him, takes a pair of scissors from her 
pocket t^and, to his infinite terror, makes him undergo 
the operation of having his eyelash cut,) There, my 
love, now they are beautiful as ever ; both eyes look 
charming. I think, though, it wants a little bit more 
cutting. 
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Triumxr (rising,) 

Hang me if you shall cut me any more. 
My heart and lute are all my store. 

And these I freely giye to thee. 
But eyes and eyelash are my own, 
So if you please, let them alone ; 

And give me some more tea. 



{Aside to Conollt.) 

ThereJ wasn't that beautiful? It's all no good. 
Look at her now, putting the blinds even. 

Mrs. TRiMMsk. 

If you go on with your nonsense in this way, Mr. 
Trimmer, I shall go out of the room. Ah! look 
there ! (screams), that I should have lived to see the 
day! Oh dear! oh dear! (They all rush up to sup' 
port her.) 

Emily. 
She's faint — 

Trimusr (going on with his tea.) 
No she ain't — 
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Emilt. 
Speak, my dear aunt. 

Tbimmbr. 
SHe can't. 

CONOLLT. 

You had better call a doctor. 



Trimmbb. 
That's what she said. How well he mock'd her. 

Mbs. Tbimmbr (pointing with convulsive movements 

towards a chair.) 

Oh ! that ever mortal woman should live to see the 
day. Oh ! Mr. Trimmer, why not kill me at once — 
why not commit murder respectably rather than this 
homicide ? Look there, Emily — ^bear witness to my 
shame. Mr. Conolly, look at that chair and then at 
that miblushing man ! Look, I say, and support me 
while you gaze. Look — ^he has left his hat upon the 
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cluur, (Mr. Trimmbb rushes up and snatches his hat 
from the chair, and falls on his knees before his wife.) 

I do foresee at once, that lackless hat 

Will cause me many a sleepless night : 
Better if inadyertently I'd sat. 

And crosh'd it e-ver from your sight. 
Oh ! I foresee 'twill cause me many a pang ; 

This one transgression will be multiplied 
A thousand times — oh ! I myself must hang, 

Or else turn mad — or else grow stultified. 

(With increasing energy,) 

There's not a night, when snug in bed I lie, 

• But that you say, don't pull the sheet, you sloyen ; 

And when I turn me to the right, you cry. 

Turn back again, to make your turning even. 
My life's a burden, and it soon will ooze 

From out the deadly wounds you're eyer making ; 
And when your worn-out, better half you lose. 

And you a widow are — ^all drear — ^forsaken — 
This epitaph have cary'd upon my tomb — 

" He left his beaver in the drawing-room," 



Mrs. Trimmer. 

I'll tell yon what, Mr. Trimmer, you add insult to 
the worst of crimes — ^that of untidiness — Let me in- 
form you, sir, it is the mission of a good wife to see 
that her husband does not disarrange the order of 
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the house ; and if every one were to leave their hats 
upon the drawing-room chairs — ^the pegs, 8ir« in the 
hall would be a work of supererogation. I now leave 
you, Mr. Trimmer, to pursue those duties the ex- 
cellence of which you have not the soul to appreciate 
—I leave you, Mr. Trimmer, to your bitter reflections 
for thus using a fond and devoted wife. 

(Exit.) 

Trimmer. 

A fond and devoted wife ! I hope, Mr. Conolly, 
you are tolerably well satisfied that though you have 
brought to light a rich mine of talent in your hum- 
ble servant— a talent which might procure him to- 
morrow a place under Government — yet it will not 
eradicate that detestable point of his wife's charac- 
ter ; and I beg most politely to intimate that you 
are as likely as ever to remain a bachelor. 

(Walks up and down, muttering rhymes to himself.) 

CoNOLLY (to EmILT.) 

Now, or never, for your plan, dear £inily. I 
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really do begin quite to despair. I should be very 
much amused with these scenes if that which depends 
upon the result were a little less valuable. 

Emilt. 

Amused I Yes, I should think so — she always 
amuses everybody. You shall soon hear my proposi- 
tion — ^Mr. Trimmer, I have a plan which will soon test 
the sincerity of your promises. 

Trimmer. 

Only cure her, my dear, even if you adopt the 
usual method of curing bacon — only cure her of her 
anti- dust-mania and I'll gladly marry you to half-a- 
dozen ConoUys. 

CONOLLY. 

Much obhged to you — ^but we will think of half-a- 
do z en ConoUys when we are married. 

Emilt. 
The name of my cure is Out- Herod- Herodism. 
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Very e^pbuatorj. 

Emilt. 
Whenever your wife exhibits symptoms of order — 

Trimmbr (jaUemptmg.) 
And when does she not? 

Emilt. 

You show greater symptoms stiU — ^if she places a 
thing in its place, you rq)lace it, as not being exactly 
the thing ; shell of coarse want her own way — so 
will you. Then ensues a dispute, and by acting your 
part well, depend upon it this counter-irritation system 
will succeed. 

CONOLLT. 

Capital, by Jove ! 

Trimmer. 
What ? am I to turn tidy ? 
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Emilt. 
Yes — ^tidier than your wife. 

Trimmxr. 
That's a moral impossibility. 

Emily. 

Make it a physical certainty. Pretend that you've 
entirely become a convert to her principles, and let 
the disciple so completely beat the mistress that she 
gives in through despair. 

Trimmer. 
Bnt really I don't think I could be tidy. 

CONOLLT. 

Why just now you said you couldn't rhyme, and 
see what a poet you have turned oiit. 

Emily. 

Besides, it's only to exaggerate all she does. I 
am sure it wiU succeed, for we women, when we have 
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a pet habit, don't at all like rivalship, and when we 
find we are excelled by others we soon give up the 
idle contention. 

Trimmmb. 

Eigad, I'll try it then» and I've an idea too which 1 
will keep to myself — you see those trees (pointing to 
the vnndoWt) these favorites of my wife's — off whose 
branches she picks every faded leaf, and off every leaf 
caterpiUars and grabs— <di ! it is a capital tiioagfat! 

Emilt. 

You do not intend to cut them down? You will 
spoU your garden. 

Trimmkr. 

No, no — ^not cut them down, leave that to me. 
What an ingemoos fellow I am, {iooki$»g fixedhf at 
Emily) — ^why Emily, my dear! — gracious me, my 
love! 

Emily. 
What <m earth's the matter? not a spider I hi^ ? 
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Trimmxr. 

I spied her. Why Emily how can you be so dread- 
fully disorderly — ^look, I declare those ribbons are not 
of the same length — Ha ! ha ! — was not that done 
well ? Capital ! really I think we shall cure her after 
all. (Going,) 

Emilt (subduing her laughter,) 

Why, where are you going ? Your wife will be 
here directly. 

Trimmer. 

I'm only going to* give the gardener some direc- 
tions. Keep the blinds down till I return. Ei-tol- 
de-ridy-tol. I say, ConoUy, funny enough, my wife 
was " Trim" before I married, then I made her 
" Trimmer," now she's grown Trimmer-er, and hang 
me if I don't be Trimmerer-er-er-er. 

(E:tit,) 

. CONOLLT. 

I wonder what he has gone about. Now, dear 
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Emily, Mn. T^nmmer will soon be here, so just wag 
that song yoa pfomised me, there's a dear ! 

Emilt. 
I will do mj best. I may as well be obedient 
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I would mudi sooner it were now and then. 

Emilt. 

Very well — agreed — only tunc and then. I really 
don*t think I eon sing so soon after break^eust. 

(Sings.) 

Enter Mrs. Trihmbr. 

Mbs. Tbimmbb. 

What a dreadful misfortune it is to have lovers in 
one's house. I wish you had ordered the breakfast 
things away, Emily — nothing goes right without the 
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ooDStBiit Bapermtendaioe of the mbtresB. What has 
become of way pocticdi hngband ? 

£10 LT. 

Yoa 80 disordered ins ideas by die discovery of his 
hat, that he has gone to arrange diem. 

MbS. TROflfSB. 

His ivhole mind is disordered, Emily. That man 
leads me a life of martyrdom — coold you behere that 
he got 1^ this morning just at daybreak to drink 
some water, and instead of getdng into the pkce on 
the bed idiere he had hun before — ^woold yoa credit it 
that he had the audacity to tumble in any how and 
and disarrange fnmitnre, bedding, and everything 
else, making the rings of the curtains ratde again ? 
— an angel could not bear up against such conduct. 

(She puts the chair covers in order, and cuts the ri- 
bands of Miss Emily's cap even,) 

CONOLLT. 

I should not at all wonder if in the course of time 
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you bring him entirely to your way of thinking. In 
fact — since Uie just indignation you e3q>re88ed at his 
thoughtless habit of leaving his hat every where he 
goes, I have observed a marked change for the better. 
He just now vowed he would alt^ his reckless course 
and tutor himself to become as tidy as you coold 
desire. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Not he — it isn't in him. I saw him once trying to 
put his drawers in order, and after he had arranged 
two pairs of stockings and a cravat he nearly fainted. 
He tidy, indeed ! 

CONOLLT. 

Will you remove all impediments to our marriage 
if we convert him ? 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Will I ? Won't I ! Make him tidy, cleanly, or- 
derly, and nice, — do these, and you may be married 
directly. — Mr. Conolly, I think one of your strap- 
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buttonft is un^tened. (Arranges the pictures, the 
flewers on the mantelpiece, J|rc.) 

Enter Trimmer^ dressed in the neatest possible 
attire, carrying himself so (zs to appear alarmed at 
disarranging any portion of his dress. 

Trimmer (to his wife.) 

Have the kindness* my dear, to pull up my right 
collar the hundredth part of the fraction of a shade. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Ah, now you look something like a man. Now I 
shall not be ashamed of you when my friends call. 
People will say, Mrs. Trimmer has, indeed, worked a 
miracle in her husband's appearance. 

Trimmer (regarding his wife with a look of hor- 
ror, Emilt and Conolly retire back, much diverted,) 

Why, Jemima — mima — ^mine own Jemima — ^look ! 
see what you have done?~-or rather, left undone. 
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Oh ! that the God of thunder had hnrled his dart 
down on my hapless head e'er I had seen that sight. 

Mrs. Trimmxr. 

Heavens ! What is the matter ? Is there any 
blood upon me ? Is it a black beetle ? Speak ? 

Trimmer {herokaUy.) 

Would that it were a sanguinary stream, 

So long as it did flow in even course ; 

Would it were beetles black, so long as two 

Were there abreast. Ah, no — 'tis something worse. 

Conolly, come hither— Emily, behold — 

Her bustle's hanging out — full half an inch! 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Why, I declare, so it is. Who would have thought 
of your observing it ? Really, this is quite a novel 
thing 

Trimmer. 

Look also there ! Is this correct conduct, Mrs. 
Trimmer? Tune might have obliterated the recol- 
lection of the bustle. But look! look, madam, at 
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your sandal, and say whether yon are a fit mate for a 
descendant of the long hne of Trimmers, eh! — ^Look, 
madam! 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

This is extremely provoking. How Betty could 
have permitted this, I really am at a loss to tell — she 
is generaUy so careful. 

Trimmer. 

Servants may be careful, Jemima, but it is the wife 
to whom a husband looks for order and tidiness of 
person. I must confess, I am ashamed of your 
slatternly appearance this morning. 

Mrs. Trimmer. « 

Slatternly ! — I slatternly ! Now this is too good ;• 
— a wife who has aacrificed her husband's affection 
for order, to be called by him slatternly ! 

Trimmer (slowly, and with pathos,) 

You may appear, Jemima, orderly to your neigh- 
bours, but that is not all which is required by a fond 

VOL. II. L 
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hnabancL Yoa have a diaiacter for neatnew, J ae- 
knowledge, but how much better would it be for onr 
mutoal happineas if you were so in reality — ^nay. do 
not intermpt me. The wife who can join her hus- 
band in the room where visitors are expected with her 
bostle out and her sandal undone, must rdinquish for 
ever the confidence of him she has deoeived — him she 
has made wretched ! — (T\im8 atpoy ui tears.) 

Mas. Trimmbr. 

Mr. Trimmer, this abuse of your preogative is un- 
manly — ^unjust! I appear to my neighbours that 
which I am not m reality ? Fie ! fie! You know I 
love order for order's own sake, and the world's 
opinion is secondary to my affection. 

Trimmer. 

I candidly own, Jemima, that I once considered 
you the ne plus ultra of a putter to rights. But I have 
this very morning been awakened to the conviction 
that you are not tidy enough ; and unless you will 
endeavour to be more careful in all your doings, 
the concord of our love will be broken and our hearts 
dissevered for ever. 
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Mrs. Trimmbr. 

(Why this is far worse than his disorderly con- 
duct.) You shall not have reason to complain^ again, 
Mr. TrimiBer, of that which is the fftult of my ser > 
yant. She shall share at least your disagreeable 
remarks. 

(Exit,) 

Trimmer (rubbing his hands,) 

It will do ! it will do ! Conolly, my boy, consider 
Emily as half married to yon — did you hear what she 
said ? " Disagreeable remarks.'* She calls my eye 
for order disagreeable ! It's all right. I'm sure we 
shall bring her round to her natural habits again. 

CONOLLT. 

As for us, we have been nearly dead with laugh- 
ing. You really ought to have gone on the stage, 
you«act so well — you'd have made your fortune. 

Emilt. 

She has left her handkerchief on the chair — that 
is rather fortunate. She comes. 
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Enter Mrs. T&immbr, with extreme surprise de- 
picted on her countenance, 

Mrs. Trimmer, 

What on earth have you been doing to onr bed 
and bed-room ? I have not been able to find a thing ; 
and there's a wooden partition all down the bed, 
lengthways. 

Trimmer. 

As for your things, Jemima, they have only been 
put in order. Your negligence in leaving your toilette 
table in such a state as I found it, is disgraceful in 
the extreme. Respecting the bed, you complained 
last night, and justly, too, of my not keeping my own 
side— ot getting too much in the middle— of tum- 
bling into bed anyhow. The method I have adopted 
to separate us by a partition will remedy all the evils, 
and I do hope that you will keep your side in a state 
of such preservation as may prevent the necessity of 
the bed being made, except occasionally, when «> we 
have a restless night. 
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CONOLLT (to EmILT.) 

I really shall expire presently^ if he goes on in this 
way. Look at his horror-stricken "wife. 

Mrs. Trimmbr. 

Well, of all the hard-hearted monsters I ever read 
of in fairy tales, you are the worst. Am I never to 
kiss you, then, when you behave well ? 

Trimmer. 

That is a favour I shall grant you once now and 
then, on the middle of the forehead. You shall stand 
on a chair, since you being shorter than J ; in the 
usual manner of saluting, you might crumple myneck- 
doth. 

Mrs. Trimmbr {half cry ing ,) 

Such conduct, Mr. Trimmer, is worse than your 
former carelessness. If you do not take care I won't 
look after anything. There may be so much dust on 
the house that when the bellows is blown there will 
be a sirocco, for all I care — Pll punish you as you 

L 2 
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used to punish me — ^but I ten// kiss you when I choose. 
{^Tries to take him round the neck,) 

Trimmer (toith dignity.) 

Pardon me, Jemima — ^had your conduct been dif- 
ferent I might have permitted the kiss in the man- 
ner I explained ; but is it fair that a wife who is con- 
sidered the perfection of neatness — is it just to say 
that she should, before the very eyes of her hus- 
band, insult him by leaving her handkerchief on the 
table. (Gives her the handkerchief,) 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

You are nothing better than a brute to treat me. 
thus. (Sits down on a chair and cries,) The house 
may go to ruin for what I care. 

Trimmer. 

(Beautiful !) I will thank you, my dear, not to give 
way to feelings which do not become you. Your 
tears are not running exactly together — nor are you 
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sitting n that chair "with a becoming knowledge of 
what is due to parlour furniture. I must request 
you to withdraw into the garden^ as I am expecting 
fiends. 

Mrs. Trimm£r. 
Well, 8ir« am I not to see them ? 

Trimmer. 

No, Jemima, they are coming to forward me in my 
plans for certain alterations in the house and grounds. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Alter the grounds ? My beautiful trees and shrubs 
— are they to be dug up for some horrible design ? 

Trimmer. 

Your beautiful trees, Jemima, are to remain, but I 
could not witness, without pain, their straggling 
branches — ^their blossoms strewing the ground with 
litter — ^their fragrance making the insects drunk, so 
that they swarm in the air with unpremeditated g^s- 
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tnie— I eould not, I siy, perceive all this want of or- 
der without pain ; and as a prefiminaiy measure to 
tiw Banj improvements I intend making, I wiH show 
yon what I hare done, and I am quite sure it will 
meet with your highest approbation. 

{Draws up the blind, aadexhUnts the trea mad 
shrMbs arndflamU cut into a variety of skives, suck as 
cocks and kens, cows, asses, SfC. 8fC. Mbb. Trimiisr 
utters a scream of dismmf, and simks into a ckair.) 

Trimiisr. 
Sit more erenly, if yon please. (Places ker.) 

Mr«. Trimmsr. 

Nature throughout her work gave signs of wo that 
all was lost. Oh ! man, that can change the grace 
of nature's loveliest ornaments into cocks and hens, 
never more call me wife. 1 wiU fly to some desert 
qpot, and dig a <3Bve, and lay me down and die. 

Tbhuisr. 
I hope, my dear, yon are satisfied with the com- 
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mencement of my plan of squaring everything ? I 
mean to follow up the system of tidiness ; and, with 
your aid 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Mr. Trimmer, I warn you not to drive meto ex- 
tremities. Do you think I will aid you in your fan- 
tastic plans for spoiling my heautifol trees? No, no, 
you have caught my mantle, and you may wear it. 
I've done with order for ever now. You have enough 
for hoth of us. 

CONOLLT (to EmiLT.) 

You are mine ! 

Trimmkr {to his wife,) 

Do you really mean that } 

(Mrs. Trimmer pulls the table cloth off.) 

Trimmer. 
Since you're so determined, my love — my duck — 
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let's make a bargain — ^^ou ahall halve your former 
love of puttiDg to rights — I will halve my love of 

« 

litter. — Eh! what ? you will ? I see youwiU. £gad» 
we'll have a dance upon the strength of it. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 
But the partition down the bed ? 

Trimmer. 
Shall be removed instanier, 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

And the kisses ? — 

Trimmer. 
Hug me, as much as you please. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

And the trees ? 

Trimmer. 

Oh, they will be all right again, next summer — 
they will Temind us of our bargain. Is it agreed ? 
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Mrs. Trimmer. 

It is — it is. {Throuxs her arms round his neck.) 
And here's an earnest of how little I heed your 
eravat — jost one more. (Kisses him again,) 

(Mr. Trimmer dances^ andpuUs even/thing out of its 

place,) 

Oh, this is glorious! — You methodistical chair, 
don't stand like that. (Throws it dotvn,) You old- 
maidish-looking curtains, don't look so prim. (Pulls 
them down, lacks up the rug, and m>akes the whole room 
in confusion, A knocking at the street door,) Conolly, 
you shaU be married to-morrow. Jemima, my love, 
here are our friends arrived just in time to see happy 
hours once again. Nothing will content me but a 
dance. 

Enter Ladies and Gentlemen. 

(Trimmer shakes hands with all,) 

Trimmer. 
Eh } you may stare — come in — come in. My wife 
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and I are " as we was." No more order. Doesn't 
the room look lovely ? 

Visitor. 

This b reformation, indeed. Is it all tme, Mrs. 
Trimmer— do you permit this ? 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Oh yes, we have just struck a bargain. He is to 
be less untidy, and I less tidy, in future. Upon my 
word, to see him so happy I would give up ordering 
an together. 

Trimmer. 

There ! I told you so — ^let's have a dance. Come, 
never mind your bonnets. Emily, my love, you did 
all. Well, you've eam'd a husband by your Cure for 
Order. What's the dance to be ? 



Mrs. Trimmer. 
Polka, of course. 

(A polka — or polka quadrille, is danced. 
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Mrs. Trimmer advances, 

A farce, to have a moral in its view. 

Is — ^if it's only merit — something hew. 

To make Minerva, and a Momns one. 

Is seldom, tho' it might he oftener, done. 

And e'en a force — a thing as light as air — 

Might in its flimsy folds a moral hear. 

This is om* aim. We would — this trifle shows 

That order in extreme — a folly grows. 

And even neatness, in midue excess. 

May make a home — a home of wretchedness. 

{Curtcm falls.) 



THE END. 
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